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The alleged Quarrel be- 
tween Garibaldi and | 
Cavour. 


rels. 
Successful Socialism. 


[Rstablished 1841.] 
MEDICAL, INVALID, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. | 
18 Vier., Carp. XXXII. 


LONDON, 25, PALL MALL. 

TRUSTEES. 

Cnaaies Horktnson, Ese. 

(nas. GRENVILLE Manse, Ese, H.E.LC.S. 

Sin THoMAS PHILLIPS. 
Directors, 

Renjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., Chairman. 

E. Doubleday, Esq., F.L.S. | G. G. MacPherson, Esq., 
2.1.C.8. 


Lt.-Col. Henry Doveton, H.E. 

H.E.IC.8. | T. Stevenson, Esq., F.8.A. 
George Gun Hay, Esq. | R. B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S. | 
Sir Thomas Phillips. J. Whishaw, Esq., F.S.A. 


DerPartTMent OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 
William Farr, Esq., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Atthe EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on | 
the 24th November, 1859, it was shown that on the 30th | 
June last 
The Namber of Policies in force was..... 6,110 
The Amount Insured was ...... £2.601,925 10s, 8d. 
The Annual Income was......... + £121,263 7s, 7d. 
The new business transacted during the last five years 
amounts to £2.482,798 l6s. 1ld., showing an average | 
yearly amount of new business of nearly 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
The Society has paid for claims hy death, since its 
*tablishment in 1841, no less a sum than £503,619. 
Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy 
lives at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 








ARMY AND NAVY.—No extra premium is required | 
on Healthy Lives in the Army or Navy unless in actual 
service. 

VOLUNTEERS.—No extra charge for persons serving 
in any Volunteer or Rifle Corps within the United King- 


RESIDENCE ABROAD.—The Policies issued by this 

Society give greater facilitics to parties going to or re- 
ing in Foreign Climates than those of most other 

companies, 

MASTER MARINERS are assured for life or for a 
Voyage at equitable rates. 

INDIA.—Officers in the Army and civilians proceed- 
ing to India, may insure their lives on the most favour- 
able terms, and every possible facility is afforded for the 
transaction of business in India. 

‘ Premiums for India have been commuted on the actual 
results of European Life in that Colony, extending over 
the whole period of the East India Company’s experi- 
ence, and will be found generally lower than those of 
= companies, and especially favourable for military 


_ Civil rates charged on lives of military officers holding 
Civil appointments, for the term of such appointinents, 
Immediate reduction to English rates on the assured, 
returning to Europe permanently to reside. 
; Policies may be made payable either in London or in 
ndia, at the rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company's 
Rupee, 
INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically constructed 
based on extensive data, and a reduction in the 
premium is made when the causes for an increased rate of 
Premium have ceased. 
STAMP DUTY.—Policies issued free of every charge 
the premiums, 
— OF GRACE.—In the event of death during the | 
A Stace, the risk binding on the Society if premium 
before the days of grace expire, 
Pes information may be obtained at the chief office, or | 
application to any of the Society's agents. 
‘ 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


gresses. 
|The Helmshore Massacre. 
Italian Leaders and Quar- | City Churches. 


SEPTEMBER 22, 


1860. 


CONTENTS. 


Social Science and its Con- |Tales of Souvestre, &e. 
|The French under Arms. 


|A May Garlane. 


Hanover. 


Eerepean Assurance Society. 
4 Empowered bu Special Act of Parliament, 

22 Vic., Cap. 25, 
FOR THE ASSURANCE OF LIVES, ANNUITIES, 


AND THE GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY IN SITUA- | 


TIONS OF TRUST. 
Chief Office— 
2, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALisMALL, LONDON. 

The existing Revenue from Premiums exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, 
President— 

The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.?. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P, 

John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. 

James Davidson, Esq., Broad-street Buildings. 

John Field, Esq., Warnford Court, City. 

Charles Foster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 

Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 

lieary H. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton-place, Saint John’s 
Wood, 

Thomas C, Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 

John Hedgins, ~ Cavendish Club 


T. Y. McChristie, Esq., Revising Barrister for the City of | 


London. 
James Edward M'Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 
John Moss, Esq., Litehurch ,Derby. 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., Raton-place, Belgravia. 


| Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Warwickshire. 


Thos. Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club, and Cannonbury. 
J. P. Brown- Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 


This is the only Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee 


| Society whose Policies of Guarantee are accepted by 


Government, Poor Law Board, and other Public Depart- 
ments. The leading London and Provincial Joint-Stock 
and private Banks, the principal Railway Companies, 


| Municipal Corporations, Life and Fire Offices, Public 
Companies, Institutions, and commercial firms through- | 


out the Kingdom, accept the Policies of this Society as 
Security for their Employes. 

Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of 
Life, may be purchased on the following scale :— 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ayes for every 
£100 of Purchase Money. 


Ages. 50 55; 660 6 | 7 











|£7 17 68 16 8/10 3.412 1 8) "14 16 2 





And pay- 
able vearliy. 





Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency ap- 
plications, may be obtained on application to the 
MANAGER, 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL from 3, Ol Broad 

Street, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 

Tue RaiLway Passencers Assurance Company, instres 
against all Accipents whether RaiLway or otherwise. 
An Annual Payment of £5 secures £1,000 at death 
from Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. 


One Presson in every TWELVE insured is injured yearly , 


by ACCIDENT. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


For further information apply to the ProvixctaL AGENTS, 
the Ramway Stations, or to the Heap Orrice. 


This COMPANY without union with any cther has paid 


for compensation 
£65,000. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 


Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C. 


Aug. 25, 1860. 





he Rent Guarantee Society. 


« 


3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, 
Established 1850. 


> 


Miscellaneous Works. 
The Future of the Turkish | Foreign Correspondence : 
Empire. 








State Document 

Proposed New Cotton Com- 
pany (Limited). 

Record of the Week. 

Entertainments. 


TO TIE MILLION, 
> mn) 

The National Freehold Ceme- 
TERY COMPANY (LIMITED). 

This Company, with a view of reducing the present 
exorbitant cemetery charges, have determined to fix the 
prices so low as to meet the means of all, viz, Family 

| Burial Plots of Land at the small sam of £2 2s. for eight 
| places of interment. and £1 1s. for four places of inter- 
| ment. Single interment 10s. 6d. 

| _ Fees for interment at less than half the nt rates 
| charged by existing cemeteries. Month payments 
2s. 6d. 


' 

| SHares £5, which entitle the owner to a Freehold 

| Family Plot seven feet square, which may be held for 

| family use, or transferred. Monthly payments 10a. 

| ‘The land consists of 150 acres of High, Dry, and 

| Gravelly soil. situated on the Tilbury Line of railway, ten 

miles from London, accessible either by rail or pul 

roads. 

| For farther particulars, and detailed information, 
apply to the manager, at the Offices of the Company, 66, 

| Bishopsgate-street, Within. 

| An early application will secure a preference in the 
distribution of plots. 





ank of Deposit. Established 
A.D. 1844. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000, 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a 
high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security 

Deposits made by Special Agreement may be with- 
drawn without notice. 

The Interest is payable in January and July. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Yorms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


Lo Discount, and Deposit 
BANK. Established 1849, 


DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 6 to 10 
per cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 
LOANS granted. 
Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained 
by letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Managre. 
145, Blackfriars-road, 8. 








‘The Central Training School of 
Art at South Kensington, for Male and Female 
Students, and the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART, 


at 45, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, for Female Classes 
only (removing Jrom 37, Gower-street), and at ida, 


Crispin-street; Finsbury, William-street, gton- 
square; St. Thomas, Charter House, ; 
Rotherhithe,’ Grammar School, ;_ Bt. 


Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Castle-street, Long-acre; Lambeth, 
St. Mary's, Vrince’s-road; Hampstead, Di 
Buildings ; and Christ Church, St. Goorge's-in-the-East, 
Cannon-street, wil RE-OPEN on MONDAY the lst 
OCTOBER. 

| By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Lancet states: —“ This is superior to anything of 
the kind known.” 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engray- 
ingsin the /Mustrated London News, of May 26th. Sup- 
plied by Brown and Vosox, to Her Majesty the Queen, 
by order from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour 
wherever it has been made known, for Puddings, Bilane- 
mange, &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and especially 
suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids, 

Brown and Potsox, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen --Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 
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810 The Saturday Analyst and Leader. 


——_—__— —-- - — j _ ——$——$_—____— _ = _ 
MAPPINS’ ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE! THEATRES AND 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
Only London Show Rooms are at London Bridge; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Mappin Brothers guarantee on all their manufactures in 
electro-silver plate a strong deposit of real silver, ac- 
cording to price charged. 


Fiddle Double King's Lily 
Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern 


106 0110 0130 
1000 0120 0140 
26 0 & 


4 Salt do. (gilt bowls) 0 


8 
1 Gravy Spoon ......0 70 
6 
ustard Spoon .... 0 1 


30 0 36 


£8 4£8.d. Lad £8. 4. 
12 Table Forks........ 1160 2140 3 00 $120 
12 Table Speons ......1160 2140 3 00 3120 
12 Dessert Forks ......1 70 200240210 
12 Dessert Spoons .... 1 70 2 00 2 40 2140 
12 Tea Spoons ........09160 1 401 70 1160 
2 Sauce Ladies ...... 0 0000 O110 6010 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 Pair Sugar Tongs .. 0 3 660600786 
1 Pair Fish Carvers ..1 00 1100 1140 1180 
1 Butter Knife ......0 30 050 060070 
1 Soup Ladie ........0120 0160 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) .. 0100 0150 0180 110 











Complete Service £101310 151361716621 46 
Any article can be had separately at the same prices. One 
set of four corner dishes, forming eight dishes, £8 8s. ; one 
set of four dish covers, viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, and 
two 14-inch, £10 10s. ; cruet frame, four-glass, 24s. ; full- 
size tea and coffee service, £9 10s. A costly book of en- 
gravings, with price attached, sent per post free on appli- 
cation. Canteens fitted for India. Estimates furnished 
for services of plate, for hotels, steamships, and regimental 
messes.—Mappin Brothers, Nos. 67 and 68, King William- 
street, London-bridge; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


\ . ° * 
Teas and Coffees in England 

are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Co., Tea Mer- 
chants, 8, King William Street, City. Good strong useful 
Tea, 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 3s. and 4s. ; rich Souchong, 3s. 8d., 
3s. 10d., and4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 
1s. 6d.,and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. 


sent carringe-free to any railway station or market town | 


in England. A price current free. Sugars at market 
prices. All goods carriage-free within 8 miles of the City. 


reenhall, maker of the 
SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, Oxford 
street, London, W. (Two doors west of the Circus.) 
Overcoats, £2 2s.: Frock Coats, £2 10s. ; Dress Coats, 
£2 10s. ; Morning Coats, £2 2s.; Waistcoats, 12s. ; Black 
Dress Trousers, £1 1s. 325, Oxford-street, W. 





rize Medal Liquid Hair Dye. 
Only one application. Instantaneous, Indelible, 
Harmless, and Scentless. In cases, post free, 3s. Sd. and 
6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S Laboratory, 72, 
Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 

“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
most extraordinary productions of Modern Chemistry.”— 
dlustrated London News. July 16. 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of 
EK. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific | 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857. 

A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproductiou of the Hair.—Mr. Langdale guarantees 
his QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES most success- 
ful as a restorative, also in checking greyness, strength- | 
ening weak hair, and preventing its falling off; most 
effectual in the growth of whiskers, moustachios, &c. 
‘The money immediately returned if not effectual. Post 
free for 2s. 6d. in Stamps.—Laboratory, 72, Hatton 
Garden, 

E. F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation ever 
produced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath.—Post free 
from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, for 1s, 3d. in 
stamps. 


DD Buchan’s Patent Sugar- 
“ Coated Vegetable Pills, Vegetable Skin Ointment, 
and Concentrated Vegetable Essence, for Purifying the 
Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and Removing Vitiated 
Humours, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Scorbutie Affections, Costiveness, Skin Eruptiens, 
deep-seated Ulcers, and all Diseases of the Nervous 
System, from whatever cause, ec. affording at once 
& new lease of life to the sickly «and aged of both 
sexes, whilst in addition imparting a beautiful and 
clear complexion, so anxiously sought for by all. 
Proved by the sworn testimonies made before the Lord | 
Mayor of London, and sitting Magistrates. Sold by 
Buchan and Co., Patentees, 22, Newman-street, Oxi rd- 
street, London, W., and all chemists in town and country. 
Prices :—Piils, per box, 1-. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. ; Oint- 
iment, per pot, Is. I}d., and 2s. %.; Essence, per 
bottle 1ls.; or Family bottle containing four times that 
quantity, 33s, Agents:—Barclay 75, Farringdon-street ; 
J. Sanger,150, Oxford-street; Hannay 63, Oxford-street ; 
Butler 4, Cheapside; Hooper, 43, King William-street, 
London-Bridge; R. Howden, 78, Gracechurch-street ; 
Prout 229, Strand; &c., Ke. 

Just published, gratis. or post free for one stamp, to be had 
of all Agents, and at 22, Newman-street, Extracts from 
Dr. Buchan's Work, entitled Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, 
being a Book of Reference, containing instructions for 
the cure of every ailment incidental to man, oman, 
or child. 





. ’ ° 
eating’s Persian Insect-De- 
stroying Powder, unrivalled in Destroying Fleas, | 
Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insects | 
and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. and | 
2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen | 
Stamps), by Tuomas Kearixo, Chemist, 79, St. Paui's | 


| 
J nd ' 


| ruptions on the Face, Boils, | 
BA 


AMUSEMENTS. | 
} ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


(Serr. 22, 186 r 
ms A 
BENSON’S WATCHEs. 
“ Perfection of Mechanism.”—Morning Post, 


Gold Watches .. oe or 4 to 100 
Silver Watches .. 





oe ee 2to 50 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. [ Send Two Stamps for Benson's Illustrated Wateh Pam. 


| W. HARRISON, 


| WILL OPEN, for the Fifth Operatic Season, MONDAY, 
| OCTOBER Ist (and during the Week), with W. Vincent 
| Wallace's Popular Romantic Opera of LURLINE,. The 
| Libretto by E. Fitzball. Im addition to the Scenery of | 
last Season, will be added an entirely New, Mechanical 
and Scenic Effect by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. 
LUBLINE. Count Rodelph, Mr. W. Harrison ; Wilhelm, 
Mr. Lyall; Rhineberg, Mr. Henry Wharton (his first | 
appearance); The Baron Truenfels, Mr. Grattan Kelly: 
Zetieck, Mr. H. Corri; Ghiva, Miss Leffler (her first 
appearance) ; Liba, Miss Albertazzi (her first appearance); 
‘and Lurline, Miss Louisa Pyne. After the Opera, the 
NATIONAL ANTHEM. Conductor, Mr. A. Mellon. 
A NEW OPERA, composed expressly for this theatre by 
M. W. Balfe, will be produced during the season. 
| Various novelties are in preparation, in which several | 
new artistes will make their first appearance. Stage | 
Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. 
Edward Murray, The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin. Doors open at Half-past Seven, commence at 
Eight. Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, £4 48., £3 3s., 
| £2 2s., £1 lls. 6d., £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 
Arrangements have been made for Families visiting the 
Theatre, to let Private Bexes, on the First Tier, to hold 
Four Persons, at £1 5s. nightly, and on the Secoad Tier, 
for 10s. 6d., Four Persons. The Box Office will be open 
on, and each day after, Thursday, September 27th. No 
| Charge for Booking, or Fees to Boxkeepers. | 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
On MONDAY, Sept. 24th, and during the week, will be 


phiet. 


Watches sent to any part of the United Kingdom 
receipt of Post-office Orders. » 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Establisheaazgg 


maar. 
Hrted College of Hem 
FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE oF 
MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI. 
CINES :— 


Australia .. os «2 «+ «+ Mr. Charlwood, 
Bavaria .. .. os «+ of «+ Mr Gayrhos, 
Baltimore ..  .. «+ «+ «+ J.C. French and gop, 
Barbadoes .. .. «. «» «+ Collymore and Gill, — 
Kacelona .«. «2 «+ «+ «+ Miret and Cuyas, 
Brody .. «+ «se «+ «# «+ Mr. Kornfield, 
Cathagena .. .. «oe «+ «+ Mr. Cauto, 
Calcutta... 2.2 «2 oe ce oe Mr. R. Child, 
Cape Breton .. 0 .. «es «+ Mr. Ward, 
Constantinople .. .. «. «+» M. Stampa, 
Copenhagen ++ «+e «+ «+ Michaelsen and Holm, 
Cracow .. .s «s+ «2 oe «+ Mr. Muldner, 
Elsinore .. .. «+ of e+ Mr. Steenberg 
France .. .. «+ «+ eo «+ Mr. Moulin. 

| Germany and Austria .. .. Mr. Berek, 
Gibralter.. .. .. «2 «+ «+ Mr. Roberts, 

|Guernsey .. .. «+ «+ «+ Mr. Cochrane, 


perforned (for the third time) Mr. Falconer’s new and | Halifax (N.S.) .. +. ++ ++ Mr. M’Kinlay. 


successful Comedy, entitled 
DOES HE LOVE ME, 
‘in which Miss Amy Sedgwick will appear. Mr. Buckstone, 
Mr. Chippendale, Mr. Howe, Miss Florence Haydon, and 
Mrs. Wilkins will also appear in this comedy. 


After which 
FITZSMYTHE OF FITZSMYTHE HALL, 
Mr. BUCKSTONE, and Mrs, WILKINS. 
Concluding with the Farce of 
THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Box Office open daily from ten till five. 
ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Monday and during the week, the Comedietta, in 
one act, called 


DEAREST MAMMA; 
Characters by Messrs. Addison, Robinson, Mesdames 
Leigh Murray, Cottrell, and Herbert. 
After which the new Comedietta, of 
A FAIR EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. W. Gordon, H. Wigan, H. Rivers, Mesdames 
Herbert, Seymour, and Louisa Keeley. 
To be followed by a new Farce, by H. Wigan, Esq., to 
be called. 
SAVAGE AS A BEAR. 
Characters by Messrs. F. Robinson, H. Wigan, Miss 
Marston, and Mrs. W. S. Emden. 
To conclude with 
SOMEBODY ELSE. 
Messrs. F. Robinson, L. Murray, H. Cooper, Miss Cot- | 
trell, and Miss Louisa Keeley. 
Doors open at seven, commence at half-past seven. 


Just published, price 1s., free by post in an Envelope 
for 15 stamps. 


. nm . 

A Practical Treatise on Mar- 
4 RIAGE. By JOSEPH KAHN, M.D., 17, Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square, W 

Also, by the same Author, 

WOMAN, SPECIALLY CONSIDERED in her RELA- 
TION to the MARRIED 8TATE. 

Price ls., or free by post in an Envelope for 13 stamps. 


Just Published, price ls.; by post, 1s. 1d.; sealed, Is. 6d. 


. z 
lI Bright on Spermatorrheea | 
= and other DEPOSITS, with Remarks on their | 
Nature, Causes, and Cure, entitled, “ DR. BRIGHT’S 
MANUAL.” With description of cases, illustrated with 
drawings from life, &e ,&e. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

Contents :—Modern Treatment of Stricture—Gonorghea 
—Unhealthy and Debilitated Offspring —Love of solitude 
—Groundless Fears—Diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder, 
&c.; ‘shewing why these Diseases so often appear in- 
curable, when they can be effectually removed by the 
most simple means. 

Published by J. Allen, 20, Warwick-lane, and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 


+ ‘ 5 

\ Boon to Nervous Sufferers.— 
P| Twenty Thousand Copies of a Medical Book for | 
gratuitous circulation. HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medi- 
cine of the Royul University of Jena,&c., who has devoted | 
fifteen years to the study and treatment of Nervous Debi- 
lity, Loss of Memory, and Indigestion, will send free, for | 
benefit of Nervous Sufferers, a copy of the New Medical | 
Guide, with necessary instructions by which sufferers may | 
obtain a cure.” Post-free, on receipt of a stamped directed | 
envelope, by Dr. Henry Smith, 8, Burton-crescent, Tavis- 


| tock-square, London, W.C. 


—————— ——$ —$ | 


tingworms, Bad Legs, and al! Affections of the | 
Skin, even if of long standing, Cured by a Registered | 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice | 
in such cases, Consultation hours 1 to 4 daily, and 7 to 8 
in the evening, at | 


No. 1, Harewood-place, Harewood-square, N.W. 


Consultation by letter to M.D., enclosing five shillings’ | 
worth of stamps, attended to. | 


|Hamburg .. .. .. «+ «+ Mr. Krauskopf, 
Honduras ee oe ef «+ e+ Mr. Henderson, 
Jamaica .. «+ «+ «+ «+ Miss Kington, 
Madras .. .. «+ «+ «+ «+ R.L. Pereira, Esq, 
Mexico... .. «2 «+ «os «+ Mr. Togno, 
Montreal.. .. «+ «+ «+ eo Mr. Trudeau, 
New Zealand .. .. «+ «+ Mr. Parris. 
New York .. .. «. «+ «+ Firth, Pond, and Ca, 
| Odessa.. .. «+ «+ oe «+ Wm. Wagner, Esq. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


White s Moc-Main Lever Truss 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlementa 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so hurtful initseffects) 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round th 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied ty 
the Moc-Main and Patent Lever, fitting with se muck 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and maybe 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the 
hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 

JOUN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d, and 31s, 64— 
Postage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s, and 528 61- 
Postage ls. 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6— 
Postage 1s, 10d. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


Fiastic Stockings, Knee Caps, 
&e., for VARICOSE VELNS and all cases of Weak- 
NESS and SWELLING of the Lees, Sprains, &c. They ate 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s, and 16s, each. Postage 64. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 











Bis Gout and Rheumatic 
PILLS. Price, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for 
during the first twenty years of the present century @ 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is sofully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons ia 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this a 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “ Thomas 
*rout, 22, Strand, London,” on the Government Stamp. 


———— 
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D: Kahn’s Museum, opposite 
the Haymarket, OPEN DAILY, from Twelve @ 
Five and from Seven till Ten. 
Popular Lectures at Three and Eight. Admission, One 
Shilling. 
Dr. Kaun’s “ Treatise on the Philosophy of Marriage, 
sent post free for thirteen stamps from the author's 
address, 17, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 


Just Published, the 150th Thousand, price 1s., pone 
from the Author, Sold by Maun, 39, Cornhill; Beal 


and Co,, 25, Paternoster-row. 
r ye r 

n Nervous Debility: The 

Cause and Cure of Premature Decline, with 

full Directions for Restoration to Health on 
being a Medica! Essay on Nervousness, Indigestion, of 
of Memory, their Prevention and Cure; the Le 
Twenty-five Years’ successful practice. By Dr. # 
CURTIS, No. 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 


“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing 
this little work, which points out the source of decline 
youth, or more frequently premature old age. ~ 
Telegraph, March 27, 1856, 
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THE ALLEGED QUARREL BETWEEN GARIBALDI 
AND CAVOUR. 

HE friends of Italian liberty have been startled by tele- 
T grams announcing that GaR1BALDI has demanded the 
dismissal of Cavour and Farini, and that the questions at 
issue will be left for the decision of the Parliament, which is 
shortly to assemble at Turin. wee 

In the absence of any definite information concerning the 
ff GARIBALDI and those of Cavour, we can do no 
more-than express our deep regret that a serious collision 
should have occurred, if, indeed, the news is true. In an- 
other article we have expressed opinions, which we share 
with others in London who are usually well informed, that 
the handsome recognition of GARIBALDI's campaign, which is 
made in the State Paper of Cavour, might be taken as an 
indication of a happy approximation of the two great men to 
whom Italy is so profoundly indebted; and if the rupture 
has actually occurred, no exertions should be spared to 
establish a just agreement. Italy has no statesman like Ca- 
your, and no hero like Gartpato1. They both desire to 
reach the same goal; the friends of each should prevent 


plans < 


estrangement from taking place. 


ITALIAN LEADERS AND QUARRELS. 


TE cannot overrate the merit of Garisator, the “ happy 
\ warrior,” whom ‘‘ every man in arms would wish to be,” 
the simple-minded patriot who adds the mildness of our own 
age to the grandeur of heroic times, but we must not forget 
the honour due to Cavour, and we are reminded that the 
statesman has a necessary and noble task to perform by the 


unsatisfactory position which, out of deference to E 
Governments, the cabinet of Sardinia had assumed. it 
did not approve of Gartpatp1’s plans it could not deserve 


_ the support of the Italians and the admiration of the world. 


| If it did sympathise with that great man, who 


as the 
incarnation of Italian liberty, it was bound to do his work in 


_ the Roman States, and not permit the communication between 


_ the Pope had summoned to his aid. 


the north and south to be cut off, and scenes of massacre and 
ferocity to be enacted by the unprincipled mercenaries which 
It would have been 
better if Cavour’s avowed approval of Garrpanpr had 
not waited for his success, but great allowances must be made 
for the extremely difficult position of the Sardinian minister, 
and due praise awarded for the step he has now taken, 
which we can only regard as haying been contemplated from 


| the beginning, if circumstances should render it advisable. 


Count Cavour is justly severe in his animadversions on 
the Papal Government. He complains of its having declined 
to take any part in the national movement, and of its placing 


| itself “in open hostility with the populations which have not 


succeeded in throwing off its yoke.” To keep them down, 
he says, it has made an improper use of its spiritual power, 
and through its obstinate persistance in misconduct, “it has 


| been reserved to the Roman States to offer in our century 


the strange and sad spectacle of a Government reduced to 


| maintain its authority over its subjects by means of foreign 


mercenaries, blinded by fanaticism, or excited by bait of 
promises which could not be fulfilled, except by throwing 
whole populations into distress.” Such facts could not fail 
to provoke the indignation of Italians, as Count Cavour ex- 


| plains; and it was obvious that the “revolution having 


publication of a memorandum addressed by King Victor 
Ewmanvet to his representatives at foreign courts. Inthisable | 


document the position of Italy is plainly set forth, and in what- 


ever country it is read, it will excite enthusiasm for the greatest | P “ : : 
: = forces of Italian action and Papal reaction to deluge the 


cause of our times, and admiration for the government, that, 
undeterred by diplomatic threats, and not dismayed by the 
immense military preparation of Austria, has had the courage 
to step forth again as the champion of Italian rights, and the 
honesty to avow the objects which it seeks to accomplish, and 
the principles upon which its proceedings are carried on. 

Count Cavour reminds Europe what the Peace of Villa- 
franca accomplished, and what it left undone. 
North and Central Italy able to control their own affairs, and 
“if this transformation could have been extended to the whole 
of the Peninsula, the Italian question would by this time have 
been entirely settled,’’ but, as the Count adds, ‘‘ unhappily the 
Peace of Villafranca could only include a portion of Italy. 
It left Venetia under the domination of Austria, and it produced 
no change in Central Italy, nor in the provinces remaining 
under the temporal domination of the Holy See.” 
present, the Sardinian minister tells us he has no intention of 
discussing the position of Venetia,—‘ it will suffice for us to 
call to mind, that as long as this question shall not be solved, 
Europe cannot enjoy a solid and sincere peace.” But although 
Europe is not yet quite ready for a movement to liberate Venice, 


at perhaps the expense of a general war, Count Cavour | a L c 
| will excite, a greater reformer than Luruer, if he will only be 


asserts that no such scruples can affect Central and Southern 
Italy, and after recapitulating the inefficacious efforts made by 
various Cabinets to induce a reform in the Neapolitan States, 
he adds, ‘* what justice and reason could not obtain, a revo- 
lution has accomplished—a prodigious revolution, which has 


It left parts of | , 
| and concludes by expressing a hope that the spectacle of na- 


| ment before it has reached its legitimate result. 


triumphed at Naples, could not be stopped at the frontier of 
the Roman States.” Under such circumstances Victor 
EMMANUEL’s Government could not, by remaining passive, 
practically desert the Italian cause, and permit the opposing 


centre of the land with needless carnage, and introduce 
elements of disorder that could not be controlled. 

These arguments appear to us unanswerable, and no one 
will question them who does not wish to stop the Italian move- 
The memo- 
randum assures those whom it may concern that the Sardinian 
troops will respect Rome and the territory which surrounds it, 


| tional unanimity will convert the Pope, by reminding him that, 


he was some years ago “its sublime inspirer.” 
Success has happily attended the first movements of the 


| Sardinian army, and CraLpini has proved a better general 
| than Lamortcrere, whose division of his forces was singularly 


| 


For the | 


unwise. The victory near Ancona may prove the turning- 
point of the struggle, and the Pope had better take the hint 
to be off. 

For the general comfort and progress of humanity we hope 
that he will be obstinate to the last. Asa political system, 
Popery is fundamentally connected with despotism and inimical 


_ to the spread of knowledge and the recognition of human 


right; and Pio Nono will be, by force of the opposition he 


owlish and mulish to the end of his days. To our way of 


_ thinking, Anronett is a model minister for such a govern- 


filled Europe with astonishment, by the almost providential | 
manner in which it has been accomplished, and excited its admi- | 


ration for the illustrious warrior whose glorious exploits recal all 
the most wondrous deeds recorded in poetry or history.” 

It will strengthen the Sardinian Government, not only 
throughout Italy, but all over Europe, that it has thus identi- 
fied itself with Garisaupr. Count Cavour never did a 
wiser thing than when he thus endorsed the national senti- 
ment by joining in the acclamations which on all sides greet 
the hero of the occasion, and dissipated all the idle stories of 
personal jealousy and political disunion. By this manly and 
Judicious conduct the name of Victor EmMaNnvet is 


thoroughly harmonised with the aspirations of the Italian | 


People, and republican movements are prevented by being 
rendered unnecessary : whereas, if there had been any dis- 
crepancy between the action of the Court of Turin and the 
thoroughly popular achievments of GarIBALDI, serious dis- 
Union and consequent disorder must have been the result, 
Satisfied of the good faith of Vicror EmMmManvet and his 
Sreat minister, and devoutly believing in the patriotic devo- 
hon and military genius of GarrBap1, Venetia will patiently 


Wait until her turn comes; but the Roman States could not | 


Wait any longer, and it was high time to put an end to the 


ment; and LamoriciERE, with his band of mercenaries, forms 
a fitting guard. 

By ail means let the Papacy be firmly wedded to Francis 
JosrerH, and let it canonize beth Bomsea and BomBattna. In 
former times evil powers have stood together for common 
safety. Let them now adhere for common destruction. A 
Pope with temporary occupation of a palace and a garden, 
which he preserves by help of French bayonets, out of the 
ruins of a sovereignty, which his own political crimes have lost, 
will be an instructive sight; and the chair of Sr. Perzr 
supported by Zouaves, will be a spectacle of superstition in 
dotage which ridicule can kill. 


MR. BAZLEY, M.P., ON COTTON SUPPLY. 


\ R. BAZLEY has just brought before the country one of 
4 the most important subjects that can engage its atten- 
tion; and if there is not much novelty in the considerations 
which he suggests, it needs but little investigation to perceive 
their bearing upon our social and political condition. Mr. 
Bazey has for many years endeavoured to stimulate some 
movement which should lead to the extensive growth of | 
Cotton in India and other dependencies of the British crown, 
so that we should not rely almost exclusively upon the pro- 
duction of the American continent, which may not always 
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keep pace with the immense demand of our increasing manu- 
factures. Unfortunately those who are most immediately 
concerned have not taken up the subject in the only practical 
way—that of devoting capital to its production ; and when a 
thousand circulars were recently issued inviting co-operation 
in the promotion of a Company to purchase Cotton in India, 
many who ought to have been foremost, appear to have 
stayed away. 





| 


The supply of Cotton, or of some equivalent raw material, | 


has assumed an importance which few are aware of. Every 


one knows that within the space of a generation one of the | that Cc ; , 
| of articles now composed of it. It will probably remain the 


most enormous trades which the world has ever seen has 
sprung up in Lancashire, giving employment to large bodies 
of operatives, and making colossal fortunes for fortunate 
spinners; but there are not many who will not be startled by 
the statistics which Mr. Bazuery brings forward. He tells us 
that our last year’s consumption of Cotton was 1,000,000,000lbs, 
—an array of figures that almost bewilders our powers of 
enumeration, and defies our efforts at definite comprehension. 
Of this prodigious mass of raw material, America furnishes 
800,000,000 lbs., while 120,000,000 Ibs. come from other 
foreign sources, and only 80,000,000 Ibs. from British Colo- 


nies, This last fact is by no means creditable to us, when it | 


is remembered that the Cotton soils of India could produce 
more than the world’s consumption; when portions of Aus- 
tralia are fitted for its growth; and Natal might, with ade- 
quate encouragement, yield a very large supply. 

Directly and indirectly our Cotton trade is believed to 
employ four or five millions of people—a number very much 
larger than the entire population of Switzerland, Portugal, 
or Egypt; about equal to that of Belgium, and nearly suffi- 
cient to fill two cities as big as London. In the various 
processes of this enormous trade seventy millions of capital 
are employed, and thus it will be seen that any material dis- 
turbance in the supply of the raw material must occasion 
commercial, social, and political convulsions upon a gigantic 
scale; and from such convulsions we cannot feel secure while 


eight-tenths of our consumption comes from a single source | 


of supply. At any season we may find that the yield of the 
Cotten farms of America is considerably reduced. A disease 
may attack the Cotton shrub like that which has devastated 
our potato fields, or ruined the vines, and any such action, 
even to a moderate extent, would involve large capitalfsts in 
ruin, and bring hundreds of thousands to the verge of starvation, 

We ought, also, not to forget the political causes that 
may interfere with the planters’ operations. American 
Cotton grows under the curse of slavery; and if the Southern 
States obstinately refuse to make any provision for the 
gradual transition towards tree labour, we may rest assured 
that sooner or later a violent struggle will arise, and the slave 
system will perish in a moral and political earthquake that 
must for a time interfere with industrial pursuits. 


If wheat fails in Europe, America abounds with it. If 


the crops are short in the United States, Russia and the 
shores of the Danube have ample harvests. Thus mercantile 
exchanges can always neutralize partial disasters, because we 
are not dependent upon any single locality. Not so, how- 
ever, with Cotton; if the American crops fail we are undone, 
for there is no other country or combination of countries that 
could supply the void. 

Those who have large capital embarked in Cotton manu- 
factures are working, as it were, over a volcano; but from 
the enormous number of persons directly or indirectly con- 
cerned, the question is national rather than local, and it is not 
too much to say that the stability of our institutions depends 
upon the meteorological and other chances which the 
American planter may have to meet. It is certainly not wise 
to hang so much upon one hook, to trust so much in one 
boat, or hazard such mighty stakes upon a single throw. 

Imagine, for a moment, that four or five millions of persons 
were in distress, and that the mill-owners and the operatives, 
finding themselves involved in common disaster, took an angry 
survey of the political as well as of the economical circumstances 
that impeded their industry. Inthe first place our present 
amount of taxation could not be borne, and aristocratic govern- 
ment or mis-government is intimately connected with the profii- 
gate extravagance of our public expenditure. Mr. Bazisy 
reminds us that the State extorts annually a sum equal to all 
the capital directly engaged in the Cotton trade; that is to 
say, that our yearly taxation which treads a barren round, 
amounts to a sum, which more rationally expended, is sufficient 
to employ, clothe, and feed four or five millions of people. 
With such facts before us, there can be no doubt of the 
political and social disturbance that would be occasioned by a 
failure of the Cotton supply, 
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Our financial and political security demand that we should 
place ourselves with regard to Cotton, in as good a position ag 
we are with respect to corn, so that, whether temporary def. 
ciences occur in the East or in the West, our supplies may not 
fail. But there are other reflections which are worth the con. 
sideration of great manufacturers, like Mr. Baztey, who can 
take a statesmanlike view of industrial affairs. 

We suggest the consideration of tne propriety of makin 
efforts to utilize the scores of fibres which in India and other 
countries are now completely wasted. There is no necess} 
that Cotton should be exclusively employed for a great varj 


cheapest raw material of which certain kinds of clothing can 
be made, but other fibres are capable of producing textile 
fabrics, that might in many cases advantageously take the place 
of cotton goods. Mr. Bazrey will agree with us that q 
thickly-peopled country like England cannot have too many or 
too great a variety of industrial pursuits, and it would be 
better, instead of having another million of persons employed 
in the Cotton trade, to see them engaged in working up some 
of the fibres to which we have alluded. The plaintain, aloe, 
and cactus tribes are scarcely used at present for textile pur. 
poses, nor the numerous grasses of Asia and Africa. We 
cordially approve of the efforts to extend the growth of Cotton, 
as Mr. Bazury desires, but we should also like to see funds 
collected and appropriated for experiments in the utilization of 
other fibres. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ITS CONGRESSES. 
HE season has again come round when the “ Social Congress. 
ionists ’ will be adding another deposit to the mass of 
undigested materials they have been collecting for the last three 
years. Referring to the article “ Reform, political and social,” in 
No. 546 of this journal, we proceed to make some remarks on this 
most important of all subjects. 

Sociology is the science which teaches what laws, institutions, 
customs, conventialisms, are best adapted to insure “ human well- 
being.” But institutions, usages, conventionalisms, and laws, are 
the products and outgrowths of public opinion and public feeling, of 
the beliefs and desires existent in the mind of the community, 
True it is that the former are generally always behind the latter, 
and that for the very reason that they stand, the one to the other, 
in the relation of cause and effect. Moreover, there is in general a 
strong tendency in masses, as in individuals, to remain in the state 
in which they happen to be at any given time. Being up, people 
are loth to go to bed; being a-bed, they find it irksome to get up; 
having been accustomed to a particular sort of dress or diet, 
can hardly be got to change it, even for the better, and when h 
requires ; having contracted a habit, by long use, they are reluctant 
to discontinue it, however it may prejudice them. And so with 
nations: we all know how long it is ere reforms that have been 
enounced in theory are reduced to practice. Thus, we see the ten- 
dency to continue in the beaten track, counteracts the conviction 
that there is a better road, and the desire to travel in the most com- 


| fortable way. But though the effect, of course, Jollows the cause, and 


follows it,as indeed we sometimes see in the physical world, but slowly, 
there is no question of the regular sequence ; and this is the reason 
of the established axiom that all changes in the social organism are 
invariably preceded by a corresponding change in the convictions 
and sentiments of the people. Hence it rigorously follows that 
sociology, defined as above, cannot be constructed until moralogy 
has assumed the form of an exact science. We must be able to 
distinguish that voluntary conduct which of its very essence neces- 
sarily tends to human well-being, from that which is only indirectly 
harmful in consequence of absurd beliefs and prejudices against it; 
and from that which is intrinsically and unalterably pernicious, any 
foolish superstition in its favour to the contrary notwithstanding; 
we must be able to do this before we can say what laws, institutions, 
and customs are adapted by their spontaneous workings to evolve 
happiness-producing conduct on the part of the community, and 
avert that which is of an opposite character. Hence the question 
arises, in what does happiness consist? Those who understa 
anything of scientific procedures will see at once that a question 
of this sort may be answered in two ways. One is by an em 
enumeration of the particulars in which happiness consists, or, at 
least, is supposed to consist, by the respondent; an enumeration 
which, even supposing it possible to make it complete at any given 
time, must always be imperfect, because it is merely provisional, 
and does not take into account prospective changes of sentiment 
and opinion, but ignores the new desires and beliets that may arse 
in the future. The other answer assumes the form of a gen 
demonstration. Disregarding this or that detail, as a mathe- 
matical formula takes no cognizance of the particular cases 
in vulgar arithmetic, comprised within the universal law which it 
enounces, it specifies the conditions upon which alone “ well-being 
is realizable wherever sentient creatures exist, whether in this 
atomic corner of the universe, or in the globes that revolve about 
the stars too distant for recognition by our strongest telescopes. 
To determine what is practically expedient in any transient 3 
provisional phase of society is withingeven the capacity of an — 
whose mind is not an utter blank. ‘That it is expedient when : 
Rome to do as Rome does, or at least not to do what Rome doesm 
approve, with the Inquisition and its racks and stakes and dungeons 
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before your eyes, has grown into a proverb; and eating pork in 
Turkey, or beef in Hindostan, when persecution and assassination 
would be the penalty, would certainly be inexpedient. But the 
real question is, ought such institutions, prejudices, and customs, as 
those which inflict penalties on the eating of harmless substances, 
to exist? What is the test by which to try them? The Hindoos 
and the Turks will say that their prejudices and practices are 
perfectly “natural;” that they grow out of the is inherent 
ineradicable instincts of human nature,” and will point to prejudices 
and practices in Europe, which, in principle, are every whit as 
irrational. Mr. Jonw Stuart Mr11, in his work “ On Liberty,” 
(the most recent work that bears on this subject which has been 
published by a really great authority), writes as follows :—‘* Every 
one who receives the protection of society owes a return for the 
benefit, and the fact of living in society renders it indispensable 
that each should be bound to observe a certain line of conduct 
towards the rest. This conduct consists first in not tajuring the 
interests of one another, or rather certain interests which, either by 
ress legal provision or by tacit understanding, ought to be con - 
sidered as rights’ The Italics are ours, and we are bound to say 
that this throws not the least light upon the subject. 
« injuring” consist in? What are, or “ ought to be considered,” 
rights? In some parts there is a “ right” established both by 
«tacit understanding” and “ express legal provision,” that every 
one shall have liberty, in the local idiom, to “ larrup his own 
nigger ;” and to interfere with that right is an “ injury.” We shall 
never advance one step in moralogy and sociology while rights and 
injuries remain the vague and undefined creatures of the crude 
opinions and prejudices that not only differ from generation to 
eration, but simultaneously under every degree of latitude and 
ngitude, throughout the whole face of the earth. We want some 
fixed principle, independent of mere ephemeral opinion and con- 
yentionalism ; some real objective positive law or relation of things, 
not the accident, but the criterion and the test whether laws, 
customs, and institutions are of their own inherent tendency, 
happiness-producing, or the reverse. And the answer to the 
question, what does happiness consist in, will settle this in- 
clusively. 

It is obvious to every one that happiness consists in the having 
and doing of certain things ; or, to use a term which comprehends 
both having and doing, in the satisfying of certain wants, or rather 
in certain wants being satisfied. But it is not in the satisfying of 
all wants that may be felt that permanent happiness consists. The 
satisfying of some wants may be pleasurable for the time being, and 

roductive of permanent injury to oneself, or to others, or both. 

e wants then in the satisfying of which the happiness of mankind 
considered in its totality consists, are those, and those only, of 
which every one is satisfiable by each person without prejudice to 
the satisfying of’ all of them by every person. Because, if Jones 
can't satisfy some particular want without preventing somebody else, 
as Brown, from satisfying that or some other want, then the 
happiness of society will be interfered with whenever that want is 
felt and sought to be satisfied. If it be asked “ what if JonEs does 
feel that objectionable want ?”’ The answer is, that that is a per- 
tinent question in ethology, a very important branch of soil 


What does | 





influence and conditions, so that those desires and convictions only | 


shall be felt that prompt to happiness-producing conduct ; but that 
it is not a pertinent question in moralogy, the province of which is 
simply to determine what that conduct is. To put, then, the above 
explanation in a scientific form. ‘ The happiness of the human race 
depends on the satisfying of that list of wants, every one of which is 
satisfiable by each person without prejudice to the satisfying of all 
the wants in the list by every person.” 
ascertain what these wants which we will call legitimate wants are ; 
and having arrived at the perfect abstract formula we shall have no 
difficulty in the practical elaboration. To the point—there are some 
universal wants on which the very existence of the individual, 
and the race depends ; 
ar, the want of food for example. And the satisfying of 
the want of food by one person neither prevents himself 
from satisfying that want in future, or the want of breathing in 
the present or the future ; nor does it prevent anybody else from 
satisfying, in the present or the future, either of these two wants 
of breathing and of food. To these we may add the wants of 
clothing, habitation, health, education (meaning mental and 
y culture), knowledge (meaning acquaintance with the laws 
of our own nature and the nature of things), liberty (the disposal 
of oneself as one pleases, not as somebody else pleases) ; and it 
will be found that each of these principal legitimate wants (as we 
will call them) is satisfiable by each person without prejudice to 
the satisfying of all of them, by every person. Even in the case 
where there was but one loaf among a dozen people, and that loaf 
was got possession of and consumed by one ot them, the nonsatis- 
fying of the want of food by the remaining eleven would be as- 
eribable to the scarcity of food, or to its unfair distribution—it 
would be an inaccuracy or a quibble, or rather sheer nonsence, to 
say that the want of food on the part of the monopolist, was of its 
nature not satisfiable without preventing the like want from being 
satsiied by others. And, to proceed :—if there is any other want 
Which is satistiable without preventing any one else trom satisfy- 
ing it, and also without preventing anybody from satisfying the 
above-specified principal wants of food, clothing, &e., then it is a 
timate want that every one should have liberty to satisfy ; and 
ay pre udice or belief that condemns it is manifestly wrong. 
© have enumerated ‘‘ health” among the principal wants ; 


It now only remains to | 


the want of breathing atmospheric | 





which teaches how human character should be formed by suitable | the principle wants of food, clothing, health, 


= 


and there is an explanatory remark which occurs to us here; it 
a want om differs from such wants as food, clothing, and re ak 
tion, ia this respect—society can, positi a ‘ i 
these last be satisfied in the case of ~ its members; while 
to restore an invalid to health might be impossible; but, nega- 
tively speaking, though society cannot secure health to a man 
dying of consumption, it can take care that no one shall do thi 
prejudicial to the health of another ; and thus it can ; 
secure to each the liberty of enjoying health so far as the acts of 
others, militating against such enjoyment, are concerned. 

And this brings us to the definition of the terms “ injury” and 
‘‘ rights” mentioned above. It will be found that vague and un- 
certain as the word injury is, the thing signified is always re- 
solvable into being prevented, or disabled from having some want 
or wants satisfied. It is true that some wants are now considered 
‘‘legitimate,” that are not legitimate, such as the want to 
hold slaves in some parts of the world, and that to interfere 
with the satisfying of these illegitimate wants is regarded as 
an injeny--elt the fact remains that injuries everywhere, in 
the last analysis, mean the being disabled or prevented 
from satisfying some want or wants. Our definition, therefore 
of “injury” or “harm,” is ‘the being prevented or disabled 
from satisfying the /egitimate want.” And, as regards what are 
called ‘‘ rights,” it will be found that these everywhere resolve 
themselves into the satisfying of some want or wants, though 
they may be in the highest degree illegitimate. According to 
our definition, then, ‘‘ human rights,” consist in the satisfaction 
of the legitimate wants. When it is said that “liberty” is one 


| of the rights of man, all that can be meant in scientific langusge 
a legiti- 


is that the want to dispose of oneself as one pleases, is 
mate want, the satisfying of which is good for mankind and ought to 
be secured to each individual by the whole power of which society 
in its aggregate is master. ‘This, of course, applies to human 
beings in their average normal state; in some states of disease, 
for instance, it may be undesirable to satisfy the craving for food. 
And now to illustrate the principle explained, by examples. 
Suppose it be desired to try whether the want to get drunk isa 
legitimate want ;—we find that though satisfiable by each person 
without prejudice {o the satisfying of it by anybody else, it is not 
satisfiable without prejudice to the health of the meow getting 
drunk. Suppose the want to hold slaves be tried by this test ;— 
here we find that while A is holding B in slavery, B cannot be 
holding A or any one else in slavery, it is therefore a want not 
satistiable without prejudice to the satisfying thereof by others ; 
moreover, it is subversive of the satisfying of all wants whatever 
on the part of the slaves, who are entirely dependent on their 
owner’s will, and who may be deprived of food, clothing, educa- 
tion, &e., at his caprice. In this short paper we are n i 
restricted to the briefest outline of the theory, which, in its com- 
plete development, reduces moralogy to an exact szience. Moral 
conduct, then, may be defined as that voluntary conduct which is 
consistent with the satisfying of legitimate wants by all man- 
kind. If I can satisfy some want that I may chance to feel, 
without preventing any other person from satisfying that want, 
and without preventing any one (including = fp from satisfying 
ucation, know- 
ledge, liberty ; why should not I be allowed to satisfy it? There 
can be no reason given why I should not, except that there is a 
prejudice against it in the mind of some individual or class, 
which is thus ipso facto proved to be absurd. And thus we have 
here a test, furnished by a fixed objective relation of things, for 
determining whether any given law, custom, or institution, is 
founded in reason, or mischievous and absurd. True it is, that 
while cruel and irrational ordinances, usages, beliefs, and insti- 
tutions exist, it may not be expedient in practice to satisfy those 
legitimate wants—to do those innocent or positively beneficial 
things—which are proscribed and punished by them. But the 
question of pragtical expediency is a mere surface-question ; the 
mere A B C of the matter. What we want to know is whether a 
law, a habit, an institution, is in conformity with man’s nature 
and the nature of things or not, and this knowledge is afforded 
by the test in question, and by no other method that has ever 
been even so much as suggested or approached, 


SUCCESSFUL SOCIALISM. 


IME in his old age and declining years—for doth not Dr. 
CuMMING ane us that _ latter end is near at hand ? 

Time, we say, is working stranger and stranger wonders ev b 
We settled it long ago that there was nothing new under Hg Sc 
“nothing new, nothing true, and it don’t matter,” as the Yankee 
philosopher has it. As we have advanced into the middle of the 
enlightened nineteenth century, we have all become more or less 
used up; we have settled it within ourselves that nothing could 
occur to surprise us, that we have fathomed the depths of all that is 
wonderful, that we have exhausted everything original, and that the 
days of heroes, of strange revolutions, of romance, and of Utopian 
dreams, have passed away for ever. But just as we are sinking into 
this comatose state of indifference, just as we are folding our hands, 
and going to sleep, under the impression that tie day of fulfilment 
is over and past, and that there is nothing left for us to do, but to 
doze through the remainder of our existence, and enjoy the fruits 
already stored and garnered, lo, and behold, at this moment Old 
Time starts up before us in the guise of a young harlequin, and 8 
all the pranks of his youth over again. No heroes now-a-days ? 
Look at Guiserre Gagrpatp1! Nothing strange? Why here are 
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a philandering Colonel and a newspaper correspondent taking a 
capital, and turning the tide of a revolution with a telegram—a flash 
of lightning! Nothing new? A conqueror entering a fallen city 
ina ae train, with his carpet bag in his hand. Nothing strange 
indeed; why Austria is framing a constitution, and an English 
Prince.of the Blood is preparing to receive the homage of the people, 
who not a hundred years ago sacrificed their best blood to banish 
the rule of his family from their land. But there are even stranger 
i occurring in these rejuvenescent times. Doctrines which, 
even within the last decade, were pronounced dangerous and dam- 
nable, are discovering germs of truth, and are beginning to be 
accepted as not so dangerous, not so damnable, and not so Utopian 
after all. There, for example, is the People’s Charter. How we 
well-to-do philosophers scouted and pooh-pooh’d that a dozen years 
! It was a mere absurdity, a fevered and licentious dream, a 
wild impossibility. Yet since then one of the points has been 
establi . The Property Qualification of Members of Parliament 
has been abolished, and the world goes on much as usual. Then 


was sheer madness, and nothing else. Sr. Simon, Roper? OWEN, 
Lovis Buianc, and Mr. Mavuicn, were simply fit subjects for a 
commission of lunacy—no, not for a commission, for Hanwell, or 
Colney Hatch, without judge or jury. They could not have more 
conclusively established their hopeless insanity, if like the Earl of 
Kinaston, they had denied the right of the Bishops to sit in the 
House of Lords. 

But in these wonderful days even Socialism is beginning to wear 
a less terrible aspect. The monster has not so many heads as he 
had; he is not half so repulsive in aspect as we thought him. Like 
the Devit, he is turning out, on better acquaintance, to be not so 
black as he was painted. 

For the proot let us go to Rochdale. Here we have Socialist 
principles in actual practice among the working men, and what is 
more, the practice is successful, and has stood the trial of some years. 
It is not the rampant Socialism of St. Siman or Ropert Owen 
exactly; nor does it aspire to the universal scope aimed at 
by M. Lovis Buianc. It does not pretend to be the panacea 
for all the ills of society; nor does it assume to be potent 
enough entirely to cure one of them. Nevertheless, it has 
effected a great improvement in the condition of the poor man, and 
it both works well and pays. The Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers, which has since been the parent of many similar 
institutions, both in Rochdale and elsewhere, was founded in 1844, 
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— 
goods without paying for them over the counter. He may w; 
draw a portion of the money he has invested; but that y with- 
must be duly gone through, and the transaction squared at once, 
It is well observed by a writer in “ Frazer's Magazine,” who seems 
to have been convinced almost against his will, by what he saw at 
Rochdale—that ‘‘no better education, practical, intellectual, and 
moral, could have been given to the working classes of that tow, 
than that which their store, and mills, and factory—for the stor 
has been the parent of both these latter —have given and are 


| them. They are learning self-respect, self-command, walt 


knowledge. They have learnt, most of them, to regard the rights 
and will of capitalists, employers, and wealthy neighbours: ¢ 
comprehend something of economical laws, and to understand the 
suicidal folly of strikes and riots.” 

Here, then, we have several notable examples of the 
working of trade societies conducted according to the principles of 
communion. It must be observed, however, that the co i 


| practised by the Rochdale pioneers is divested of the impracticable 
there was Socialism. What a many-headed monster was that! It | ty Y 


crotchets which have defeated all former efforts in the same direc. 


_ tion. The rights of private property are fully recognised, and the 
| constitution of the Society is especially designed to foster and pro. 


mote energy, self-reliance, and prudence. ‘The store helps no ong 
who does not help himself; and the advantages which it affords 
are meted out in proportion to the value of the co-operation of its 
members. These co-operative stores are, in fact, nothing mor 


| nor less than a modification of Joint-Stock Companies. And 


should not working men subscribe capital, form boards of di 

and carry on business by combination, as well as their betters? 
We have more than enough of wild speculations, conducted with. 
out capital, by boards of direction composed of penniless adven. 


| turers, utterly without either money, honesty, or capacity. The 


object of many of these is simply to put money into the 
of directors and officials, at the expense of a credulous and too. 


| confiding public. The working-man’s co-operative store is an 


the object being to enable the working classes to become inde- | 


pendent of the tyranny of capital. It began by forty working men 
contributing three pence apiece. In the course of a few weeks 


their three-pences amounted to £28; with this small sum the forty | 


pioneers opened a little shop for the sale of groceries, butter, flour, 


and other provisions of the kind. At first the shop was only | 


opened on Saturday night, and was managed gratuitously by the 
promoter. It was up-hill work for some years to keep the concern 
afloat ; but it continued gradually to attract customers, and shortly 
after the failure of the Rochdale Savings Bank, the capital of the 
store was trebled in twelve months. At the present moment there 
are, in Rochdale, three co-operative societies, owning among them 
a capital of no less than £60,000, the whole of that large amount 


having been subscribed by men of the working classes. The | 


original society has a grocery and provision warehouse, a butcher’s- 
shop, a drapery and clothing shop, and shops for tailoring and shoe- 


is pursued by public companies generally, with the addition of an 
educational scheme ; and a certain limitation as to the scale of 
profit payable in cash. Each member is expected to purchase, by 
degrees, five shares of £1 each; but is not allowed to hold more 


institution of quite another kind. Its whole and sole object is 
mutual advantage; and while each shareholder and member of 
the Society is entitled to a voice in the election of its directors and 
managers, there is a permanent guarantee that the capital of the 
Company can never be diverted from its legitimate purpose. We 
-_ to see the example so worthily set by the pioneers of Roch. 

e followed by all the great towns in the kingdom; for we 
cannot doubt that all efforts of the kind, if energetically and care. 
fully conducted and kept within proper limits, must prove com. 
mercially successful, and greatly redound to the advantage of the 
working classes. 


THE HELMSHORE MASSACRE. 


HE curtain has fallen on the Helmshore tragedy. The inquest 

has been holden and verdict given, but we very much ques 

tion the satisfaction that verdict will give to the public in general 
and the relatives of the sufferers in particular. The latter, however, 
will have their remedy at law against the East Lancashire Com 
pany. Let us now proceed to analyse the evidence, and see how 
far the jury have fulfilled or disappointed our expectations of 
a more satisfactory verdict than that returned after the Round Oak 
accident. One of the first witnesses called swore, my name is 
Tuomas Duckworth, | live in Ingle-street, Haslingdon, and ama 


| cordwainer. I left Manchester in the second excursion train about 
making, its capital being upwards of £20,000. The plan upon | 
which the business is conducted is as nearly as possible that which | 


than one hundred, and upon these he receives five per cent. per | 


annum interest, and no more. The remainder of the profit is 


devoted to two purposes: the first is the maintenance of a free | 
library, news-rooms, and ovens classes for the members. The 


other is a dividend fund, or draw 
customers of the store, in proportion to their purchases. This latter 
dividend is often larger than the first; since a man who spends 
£25 in the store has a dividend of £3 placed to his credit, 
as a sort of discount upon his purchases. Thus the store is, 
in fact, the purchasing agent of its members. The members, 
collectively, as shareholders, obtain goods at wholesale prices, 
sell them at retail prices, and at the end of the year divide 
the profits among themselves, in the manner described. The 
store is also a Savings Bank, and receives deposits from its 
members up to the amount of £100, paying interest at the rate of 
five per cent. for the use of the money. The advantages of this 
Association are thus plainly stated by one of its founders :-—* We 
can do with fewer overlookers than a master manufacturer, because 
with us every man is an overlooker, having strong interest in the 
quality of his neighbour's work as well as his own. We have less 
waste, because every man feels with us, that he has an interest in 
avoiding it. We can always secure the best workmen, because with 
us they will have the current rate of wages and profits in addition. 
Our working, therefore, will be more economical than that of our 
competitors ; and, as every manufacturer knows, the profits of the 
cotton trade depend on small economies.’ Another great advan- 
taze, in addition to all the ot 1ers, is that the customers at these co- 
operative stores are enabled to purchase unadulterated and genuine 

ds. It should be mentioned, also, that one of the most strict 
rules of the Association is that no member shall be allowed to have 
goods on credit. He may be a shareholder in the concern, or he 
may be a depositor to the full amount of £100; but he cannot have 


pack, which is divided among the | 





half-past eleven that night. Iwas in that portion of the train 
which did not break loose. We stopped at one station between 
Manchester and Bury, again at Bury, then at Ramsbottom, where 
[ got out and fetched a gill of rum to oblige a friend who was with 
me, and then returned and got into the train. The public-house 
is close to the station. The rum was drank amongst us. 

the party asked the guard of the train to drink, and he replied, “I'll 
be with you altogether directly.” The train was just then 
moving off, and in a minute or two he came into our carriage with 
his lamp,and drank and smoked a pipe with us till we nearly 
reached Helmshore station. He believed Joun CriprEenpDaLe to 
be the guard who drank the rum. Samvurn Grinprop, spindle 
maker, of Bromley, another witness, swore he was a passenger D) 


|, the train in question, and was in a first-class carriage, the one on 


which the couplings broke. They left Salford at five minutes to 
eleven. There were eight of us in the same compartment, ab 
it was only built to carry six. When we got on the Helmshon 
side of Ramsbottom station, a porter came to the door, and said it 
“was time for a small collection for having brought us so safely ot 
our way.” He did not get anything from any of us. One mat, 
however, said, “ I think I gave you mine at Manchester.” Jom 
Asuwortu, another witness, swore, I was in the train, and was 
asleep till we got to Ramsbottom, when I and the others were 
awoke up as we were leaving Ramsbottom by a porter, who camel 
and said, “ You’re looking snug, chaps; you have wt 
sweetly; are you going to stand ought?” I gave him three 
halfpence, and three others gave him something. We were sixd 
us travelling in a first-class carriage with third-class tickets. The 
man then left us, and soon after we came to the Helmshore station. 
Just as the carriages pulled up they re-bounded, the snap 
and they began to go back. Ido not think any break was put 0 
when we stopped ; if there had been a break on I do not think the 
re-bound ans have been so great.” ‘ 
Now, the evidence which we here quote, we think most mpor 
tant to the inquiry, and yet very little notice appears to have be 
taken of it by the Jur or Government Inspector. It raises aq 
in our minds whether the breaks were ever put on at all, when 
train was stopping at Helmshore, by these two precious attendants 
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Gurr. 22, 1860] 
the train, one smoking and drinking, the other collecting halfpence 
from carriage to carriage; it does appear probable they paid no atten- 
tion whatever to their breaks, for no evidence is given that any one 
saw, or heard, or felt them put on, and the effect of the long train 
ing gradually going up a steep incline would be to elongate 

the couplings to their utmost, and on stopping, the strain would be 
at indeed, and much more so than if the breaks had been 

ly applied and then released. We do not think that such a 

sto as this one at Helmshore could cause a compression of the 
batters to any great extent, consequently there would be little or 
norebound. What was there in the motion of this train to cause a 
compression of the buffers? The train runs very slowly up 

a steep incline, and, as given in evidence, stopped very gently. Now, 
such being the case, all the angina and buffers would be out to 
their greatest length, and would not be so compressed at stopping 
as to cause any rebound. (We stated in our notice of this subject, 
jn our impression of Sept. 8th, that we did not believe in a rebound 
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of the buffers, nor do we now, and we are confirmed in this our | 


opinion by that of some very experienced railway officials, our 
frends). It was the great strain on weak couplings which caused 
the breakage, and might as well have happened on the road between 
the two stations as where it did. We are surprised to find no no- 
tice taken by the jury of this misconduct of the guards on that 


journey, which leads us to the conclusion, that if the guards would 


lect their duty in one respect, they might in another. 

much for the immediate cause of the severance of the train, 

now for the next act of this disastrous affair: the train to which the 
accident happened was of thirty-one carriages, and had only one 
engine. The third, or last train, was of twenty-five carriages, and 
had éwo engines, consequently could and would run much faster, and 
ight be presumed to overtake its heavier and weaker horsed pre- 
decessor, and this appears really to have been the case, for we are 
told they were ten minutes apart at Salford, and yet the collision 
took place at Helmshore, only two and a half minutes after the 
first of the two trains had stopped at Helmshore. Why such an 
arrangement as this ? why were not the two engines on the thirty- 
one carriages, instead of on the lesser train of twenty-five? Had 
this been so, the third train would have been further behind, giving 
more time to work the breaks, and more time for the pursuers to 


have tried the experiment of turning the runaway carriages on to | 


the other line. 
answered its purpose, but time was wanted to carry it out, hence 
the fallacy of Mr. Siraw’s and Colonel Youuann’s evidence, that it 
was quite as safe to let the following train run close after, as ten 
minutes behind a previous train. 
between these two trains, Mr. Suaw would have been able to carry 
out his purpose. Therefore want of sufficient time between the 


No doubt this could have been done, and have | 


If more time had been giyen | 


trains was an aggravating cause of the aceident ; how a Government | 


Inspector can reconcile the theory just put forth by Colonel Youuanp el 
Mi pane . | fullest sense of that term, as far as our own parish is co 


on this subject of time between trains with common sense and every 
day experience, surpasses our comprehension. 


Has not he passed | 


railways as fit to open only on condition that the trains be worked | 


by telegraph from station to station, and that at no one time shall 
any two trains be between any two stations, and why do the Board 
of Trade stipulate for such strict (but at the same time most 
necessary and proper) rules, if in Colonel YouLanp’s opinion it is all 
fudge, and that trains may run as close together as local managers 
desire ? 

We must now ask why no mention has been made of the signals 
exhibited at Helmshore to coming trains on the night in question ; 
it does not appear in evidence that any station signals were used to 
stop the last excursion train, probably the signals were no more lit 
than the carriages. The three thousand half-crowns were not worth 
the oil, &e., we dare say. The Government Inspector thinks the 
breaks were insufficient, the guards insufficient, and that it is 


The break vans of excursion trains are 
sequently very light, and have not the same 
when light as when loaded with passengers’ } 
train, and we think these empty break vans 
make them useful at all. We cannot leave this subject 
gesting that Government rs of Railways should 
towards inspection than they do. Their general 
inspect a line previous to ing, and to attend i 
accidents. Why not employ them to travel incog. 
and watch that all Board. Trade ions are 
due care taken. In fact, the Government Railway I 
act precisely like Government Inspectors of factories, 
attached to certain districts, and from time to 
unexpected appearance particularly where excursion trains 
ning. They would thus become really useful, now they 
better than sinecurists. 
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CITY CHURCHES. 

win great, and with just self-confidence the rector of St. 
Stephens’, Walbrook, descends into the churchyard arena, 
raises his vizor, gives his name and title, and says — ) mrad 
that he disclaims alike the aid of the church militant xeter 
Hall, and the saintly shrivings of the priesthood of St. George’s-in- 
the-East. The last t occasion of his public was a 
parish temporality affair in which he was specially interested, 
Gibgs. When, malgre certain former passages of private hospita- 
lity, he pursued with an acrimony, scarcely generous, the writhing, 
but still resisting the obstinate and injudicious, but we nevertheless 
believe honest alderman. Those who remember thdt passage of 
arms, are extremely likely anxiously to avoid anything like personal 
controversy with the Rev. Dr. Croty, even in a lic matter, 
and have just as much right to maintain their incognito, despite his 
remonstrances on an open question, as the Rev. Dr. might have 
to preserve his own in a newspaper or review critique, or 
theatrical, provided they have unattacked his and private 
character. Whatever may be the goodness of his cause, Dr. 
has much better use of his weapon than any average combatant, and 
from his wide literary connection, if common fame speaks truly, he 
has probably the advantage of being able to change his arena and 
his armourer ; with a known sabreur like this, men wisely hesitate 
to match themselves, except as nameless knights. Indeed, SeLaTHIEL’s 
force of style and statement, his vigour of metaphor, familiarity with 
history, dash of description, energy of denunciation give to the 
letters of his newspaper opponents a twaddling appearance, by com- 
parison, which will convey to the reader's eye an impression of weak- 

ness in their cause which may really only belong to their manner. 
We do not state, we do not even insinuate in the slightest de- 
gree, that Dr. Croxy is not a most excellent parish priest, in the 


3 


as we know him to be the most elegant and popular, perhaps the 
only very elegant and popular preacher, in the City of Loadon; 
but we conceive it possible, nay, probable, that the accomplished 


| author’s literary pursuits and avocations may have been un- 


decidedly objectionable for an engine to propel a train up an | 


incline, and that the proper place for an extra engine is in | 


front. So say we; but we go no further with Colonel You.anp, 
Who goes on to say, he considers great credit is due to Mr. SHaw, 
for his promptness. As we do not perceive any evidence to this 
effect, we cannot give the praise the Colonel does; we wish to 
know who regulated the number of guards and breaks, and ordered 
the objectionable engine on behind. We consider at least four 
breaks and four guards were required, and three or four porters as 
assistants to passengers, and to carry boxes of grease and look after 
the shackles and wheels on the journey, at least this is the way we 
see some No. 1. Companies do their work. 

e jury returned a verdict of Insufficient breaks and in- 


sfficient quards, and accidental death, to which we say, they | 2. : t u 
| reality or pretext of a religious aim; or, thirdly, with an 


ought to have added a presentment, that it is the opinion of the 
Jury that the Board of trade should issue a peremptory order to all 
Tailway companies to run no excursion trains without a break van 
and a guard to every eight carriages ;—that no two excursion 
trains shall follow each other until a period of not less than 
twenty minutes shall have elapsed ;—that every excursion train 
shall have an attendant or porter to carry a grease box and look 
after the shackles, and be responsible for their proper condition ; 
that the trains shall be worked by telegraph from station to station ; 
that no engine shall push behind any excursion train; that trains, 
of over twenty-five carriages shall always be drawn by two engines ; 
that all the carriages shall be lit at night, and in tunnels ; that a 
sufficiency of porters or attendants, either accompany a train, or shall 

on the platform of each station, to attend to the passengers, and 
that the guards shall not leave their break vans; that red or blue 





lights Should be immediately fired on the stoppage or other | 


accident to any train; and these regulations should be enforced 
under a penalty of at least one hundred pounds. 


| 


favourable to his investigation of the miseries and mysteries of 
the city courts and alleys generally, with the state of which one 
of his correspondents expresses himself as thoroughly dissatisfied, 
while Dr. Croty congratulates the city on its remarkable pro- 
priety on Sunday, and those who often traverse it on that day are 
quite willing to attribute to Bucklersbury the sanctity of solitude, 
to Cornhill the decency of desertion, and to Cheapside a desolate 
decorum. With his aversion to Exeter-hall notions, we are not 
at all prone to concede a prominent place to Dr. CRory amo 
those who have been for years labouring so earnestly, and by 
ersonal visitation and exertion, to amend the condition of the 
sate and lowest classes of the London poor; this has bem left 
to men of no great literary pretensions, and who may understand 
a cause better than they can plead it, and we should take their 
word rather than the ‘‘ pro aris et focis” flourishes of the 
Doetor’s. 
tiln the matter of churchyards he appeals, amongst other 
generalities, to the fate of the Revolutionists, who disinterred 
and insulted the dead at St. Denis and elsewhere, and proceeds 
to denounce judgments, with little judgment, and as if such a 
thing as distinction did not exist. 

The repose of the dead may be disturbed, either by a rabid desire 
of desecration, as was the case in France, and which might really 
deserve, if not call down, celestial ven ce ; Or, , from a 
mere cold-blooded motive of utility and profit, without the slightest 

in 


view distinctly religious, and in the spiritual interests of sur- 
vivor. This confusion is just as illogical and insulting to the under- 
standing of a reader, despite the eloquence wasted Fog its statement, 
as the Rev. hero’s wrath is absurd. Then he tells the London 
that there has been a “chiel amang them takin notes,” to “ cast 
in their teeth,” and daring, with David-like presumption, to number 
the people of their, and even of his, congregation, as if there were 
any conceivable way of ascertaining facts, except by taking obser- 
vations, or drawing conclusions, except by keeping reeord. All this 
affected indignation about what is most natural and neeessary, is 
mere special pleaders’ rhetoric, far worse than any ry | non sequitur 
of a feeble opponent, at whom the Dr. scoffs in the plenitude of his 
wer as a Hester, and zeal as a churchman and parish priest. 
rrespective of the actual condition of the City of nm, whether 
it is pure and decent as he describes it, or whether its alleys teem 
with ribald girls and blaspheming children, as described ss of 
his opponents—one writer desiring the maintenance, and the other 
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the increased efficiency of the churches—it is the office of our 


observer to look at tendencies. A vast change has already taken 
place in the City, and there is every probability that this change 
will still go on, man increases in ratio. e city becomes 
less and less, from year to year, a place of residence. Courts and 
alleys are likely to diminish, counting-houses and warehouses to 
increase, narrow streets will have to give way, and even should 
Dr. Croty have a successor, and should that successor be even more 
eloquent than Dr. Croty, which is not likely, he would probably 
expend his greater eloquence on a smaller congregation. Before 
very many years are over our heads it is likely that a few house- 
keepers warehousemen will be the sole Sabbath tenants of most 
of the city houses ; the smaller shopkeepers will go into the country 
for the day ; the larger live in the environs. The city congregations, 
whatever Dr. Croty may say, for the most part, are miserable now, 
they will be more miserable then; we cannot shut our eyes to this 
tendency, which is obvious enough. That there are a certain class 
of clergy who will stick to the churches, that is, their bare walls, 
as long as they yield a bare or ample living, no one can donbt ; the 
question is me this ought to be permitted ; whether, if any 
better use can be made of them, and of their incomes, ten churches 
ought to be standing within call of each other, without sufficient 
congregations to fill one of them, is a question. We think not; 
let useful churches, or those churches which might be useful, if 
their incumbents were well paid and active men, those churches 
round which the poor still lie thick, be left, and some better use be 
made of the others. 

In some Roman Catholic countries, where more respect is felt 
than in England for the mere consecrated colidosial structure, 
these structures are desecrated with apparently little offence to the 
feelings of the population. Who has visited Tours, or Angers, or Tou- 
louse, and not seen churches empty and tottering churches the store- 
houses of forage or grain, churches turned into markets, and the 
sellers of doves and the money-changers literally installed in the 
Temple? We have seen this, and regretted it, scarcely more than 
we should do twenty years hence, if we live as long, to see the 
London Church devoted to the curate, the clerk, the sexton, two or 
three hired old women, and twenty, we fear, mechanical charity 
children, if so many are left; while the thickly-peopled outskirts 
lie in spiritual destitution. Subscribe afresh and build, says the 
Doctor, but calls are innumerable, and the Church Commission has 
had already to be summoned to aid. The transference of your old 
structures will cost you as much as the erection of new ones—pro- 
bably, he adds. That remains to be seen. We doubt it, if pro- 

ly managed and without jobbery. 

transferred. English feel 
cent insult to the dead on a large scale; what has been done of this 
kind on a small one has met with abundant execration. Let the 
open spaces be left intact, at any rate for the present, and only used 
hereafter as the sites for educational or charitable institutions. This 
would not be desecration; neither graves nor foundations need to 
be deeply disturbed for some years to come. 


THE FUTURE OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE.* 


See position of Eastern affairs, and the recent complications 
which have taken place are once more calling general atten- 
tion to the probable fate of the Turkishempire. Is it true, as some 
publicists would lead us to believe, that it has reached the last 
stage of dissolution, and that it exists now only on sufferance ; or, 
taking a more favourable view of the case, shall we say, that a 
moderate amount of improvement in the internal administration of 
the Sultan’s dominions might for some time to come, at least, secure 
to that monarch and to his successors the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their territories ? M. Poujade is disposed to adopt this latter view 
of the question, and however cautiously we may feel disposed to 
accept some of his statements, yet it seems quite clear to us that 
the decrepid condition of the “Sublime Porte” has been very much 
overdrawn by other historians and politicians who were too anxious 
to make a case for the interference of Russia, France, or some 
other of the leading powers of Europe. 
The volume we are now noticing must not be confounded with 
the innumerable brochures or pamphlets which have been pro- 


y. At any rate, let the incomes | would be less likely to excite the uneasiness o 
ng will not allow any wholesale inde- | 





duced during the last twelve months ; it is the result of long and | 


intimate acquaintance with the various races of people spread over 
the surface of the Ottoman empire ; it embodies the experience of 
many years, and the details it contains are derived from personal 
observation. Some of the chapters of M. Poujade’s “ Chretiens et 
Turcs ” will be at once recognised by the reader of the “ Revue des 
deux Mondes,” although they are now introduced in a very modified 
shape, having received from the writer a number of important 
developments suggested by the progress of political events. Our 
author — his work by an introduction, or preface, in which he 
explains the respective attitudes of France, England, and Russia, 


with reference to Turkey; and he lays down as the conclu- | 


sions which his narrative is destined to prove, the follow- 
ing threefold statement: ‘‘En resume, 
concilier l’existence et le maintien de l’empire Ottoman avec le 
developpement moral et materiel des Chretiens; la Grande Bre- 
tagne a eu pour principal mobile le maintien du statu quo en 
Orient, n’accepte que les modifications devenus inevitables, et 
n’a vue ue que la satisfaction de ses interets. La Russie a pour- 
suivi deux objets ; son aggrandissement aux de’pens de la Turquie, 





* Chretiens et Turcs, Scenes et Souvenirs de la vie Politique, Militaire et 
Religieuse en Orient, Par M. Eugene Poujade. 8vo, Paris, Didier. 








et l’elivation de l’element Chretien sur les ruines de Velement 
Ottoman.” ' 

Without stopping to examine here the accuracy of M. P, s 
statement respecting the views entertained by the English, we 
may just remark that the proposition he endeavours to is 
naturally identified with the system of policy which he 
to France, noting at the same time, en passant, that he 
of ever seeing it accomplished, ‘«L’auteur,” says he in his pre- 
face, ‘‘a entrepr’ . ce livre avec un desir sincere de trouyer the 
solution Prana ® aux Tures dans le question d’Orient : mnais les 
evenements, a mesure qu’il avancait dans sa tache ont semble 
vouloir lui en montrer l'impossibilite.” It would be, indeed, carry. 
ing —- very far to suppose that the Turkish empire has 
any elements of vitality left, although, as we have stated in the 
beginning of this article, it has not yet reached the state of de. 
crepitude and dissolution which some diplomatists pretend ty 
notice already, because it agrees with their views onl suits ad. 
mirably their preconceived plans. 

The chief cause which has hitherto kept up the power of the 
Sultan is, we believe, to be found in the divisions which separate 
the different Christian populations scattered over the vast extent 
of his dominions. Amongst the subjects of the ‘ Sublime Porte” 
we find Greeks, Wallachians, Albanians, Armenians—a number of 
comparatively small tribes, all calling themselves Christians, buy 
distinguished from each other by certain forms or ceremonies 
which, however trifling, when impartially considered, ay 
quite sufficient to prevent anything like amalgamation 
between them. The Armenians do not like the Turk. 
ish rule, but they would dislike still more hayj 
to be governed by men whose sole point of disagreement, never. 
theless, is a passage in the Greck ritual, or the interpretation 
of some liturgical trifle, of course it is the interest of the 
Ottoman government to favor these dissensions ; and we may 
with truth, that the successors of Mahomed exist on the 
quarrels and childish feuds of their Greek subjects. If the 
Hellenes of the nineteenth century were not that degraded set of 
men whom M. Edmond About has so wittily described in his “Gregg 
Contemporaine,” and in the “Roi des Montagnes,” the rule of the 
crescent would long ago have come to an end. Such being the 
state of things in Turkey, and considering the example given 
Montenegro and the Danubian provinces, M. Poujade has come to 
the very natural conclusion that the transformation of the 
Mahometan empire might be brought about under the shape of g 
federation somewhat analogous to the Swiss — and which 

Russia, Franee, 
or England, than the complete union of all the provinces under 
the authority of a single ruler. 

M. Poujade has remarked, with much truth, that it would have 
been far better if the religion preached by Mahomed had, like the 
various forms of Polytheism, claimed nothing in common with either 
Christianity and Judaism. It then would have immediately given way 
before the progress of the gospel, and the Arab tribes, for instance, 
snatched by the “ Commander of the Faithful” from the errors of idol- 
atry, would have become Christians, instead of stopping half way, 
and settling down in the professions of a creed which, after all, is de- 
cidedly hostile to the doctrines of Jesus Christ. To quote once more 
from M. Poujade, “loin d’etre un bienfait pour I'humanite, comme 
certains ecrivains protestants, et notamment un savant traducteurdu 
Koran l’ont pretendu, cette nouvelle religion fut un obstacle au 
developpement de la civilisation universelle, et arreta la diffusion du 
Christianisme, c’est a dire de l’expression meme la plus pure de lacivi- 
lisation, sur l'Europe et l'Asie.”” The genius of Mahomed, in the 
first place, and the circumstances amidst which he appeared, favoured 
to an extraordinary degree the spread of Islamism ; but now that 
the political conditions of the world has entirely changed, and that 
the religion of the Koran has lost so much of the influence it 
formerly enjoyed, symptoms of decay are manifesting themselves on 
every side, and the very acts of arbitrary despotism and wanton 
brutality which the Turkish rulers indulge in from time to time, 
only serves to prove that the government does not feel conscious of 
its existence, unless it can manifest a spurious kind of activity at 
the expense of the weak and the innocent. After relating several 
acts of cruelty which he witnessed himself, M. Poujade adds, that 
the local authorities commit them for the very reason that they are 
ashamed of their own real nullity, and that they want to give to 
their neighbours signs of political life. In Epirus, he continues, 
their domination is coming to an end. The mosques fall in ruins, 
and no one thinks of rebuilding them. It is just the same in various 
points of Turkey in Europe. On landing at Gallipoli, the allies 
found several mosques quite abandoned. At Pera, which is one of 
the suburbs of Constantinople, one can see minarets from whence 
the Muezzin no longer summons the faithful to prayers. The houses 
are tumbling down, the owners either die, or emigrate to Asia, and 
the only living being left amidst these ruins is the dove, mourning 


_ her plaintive | on a lonely cypress tree. At Janissa, the ruinous 


la France a voulu | 


condition of the Turkish houses struck me at first with astonish- 
ment. I explained myself once on the subject with an old Mussul- 
man, who used to teach me the Turkish language, and I asked him why 
he did not repair his own house. He smiled bitterly as if my intention 
had been to laugh at him. ““ Why,” said he to me, “ do you ask me 
a question, the answer to which you know better than I do myself? 
Do not the powerful nations of Europe intend to divide us between 
them? Our fate is already written; the strong will resist and be 
killed; the cowards will submit and become faithless. Why 

you have me rebuild my town for the benefit of a Giaour?” Then, 
deriving a gleam of hope from the sense of the marvellous, he added, 
“all the Mussulmans are not doomed to perish ; an enemy shall no 
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assemble at Damascus, and from that point the conquest of the 
l begin again.” 
— poo se ected the above very curious quotations from the 
second book of M. Poujade’s interesting work. This book treats of 
Albania and Greece, besides a variety of statistical and geographical 
it contains a biographical sketch of the celebrated Ali 
Pasha, of Tepelen, and a very complete account of the species of 
feudalism which still prevails in Turkey. Our author is then 
naturally led to examine the question of _ Grecian independence, 
and to describe the political intercourse which has existed between 
the government of King Otho and the Powers of Western Europe. 
We must not forget that M. Poujade’s duties in Turkey were those 
of a diplomatic agent, and by his position he has been able to collect, 
better than other travellers, information respecting the actual con- 
dition and probable destinies of the Ottoman Empire: that he has 
turned to the best account the means within his reach, will, we 
believe, become quite evident to the students who take him as their 
ide. 

eBook the third leads us to Wallachia, and as Ali Pasha occupied 
the prominent position in the preceeding division, so now we find 
ourselves introduced to the hero of the last war, the almost equally 
celebrated Omar Pasha. The numerous anecdotes which M. Poujade 
has put together with reference to that chieftain are highly 
amusing, though they do not speak much for either the politeness 
or the forbearance of a person whose manners ought to have become 
refined by constant intercourse with the diplomatists and warriors 

of Russia, England, and France. 

The position of the Sclavonian tribes under the rule of the Sultan 
is quite as irregular, quite as anomalous, as that of the Greeks. 
Their religion, their institutions, and language would naturally pre- 
dispose them in favour of Russia, and accordingly the aim of the 
Ottoman government has ever been to destroy this predisposition, 
even at the risk of encouraging amongst the Sclavonian populations 
a spirit of nationality, which might in course of time be used against 
the Turks. Our author shows us the Sultan trusting to Polish 
refugees the task of propagating on the banks of the Danube the 
hatred of Russia, and succeeding so well in his design that the 
inhabitants of Servia have already taken the first step in self- 
government af the expense of their too-confiding rulers. — “ If,” 
continues M. Poujade, “ the different branches of the great Sclavo- 
nian family were blended together ; if the Christians belonging to 
the Greek and Latin communions could manage to unite; the Otto- 
man empire in Europe would be threatened with approaching de- 
struction, and the Eastern question would be partly solved.” 

Time will not allow us to do more than mention the fourth and 
fifth books of M. Poujade’s work. They contain a narrative of the 
most remarkable events which took place m the Danubian princi- 
palities during the last war : and they are full of facts, particularly 


valuable, because from these facts politicians can still derive motives | 
tor dealing with what certainly is one of the leading topics of the | 


day. The author has thoroughly examined the constitution of the 
principalities ; he knows in its minutest details the working of the 
government, and he is more than any one else qualified to suggest 
the reforms which alone would prevent another appeal to arms. In 
conclusion, we recommend the earnest study of M. Poujade’s volume 
to all those who are anxious to form a correct idea of that most 
intricate and difficult problem :—The future of the Turkish empire. 
They could not possibly have a more competent cicerone in their 
researches. 


TALES OF SOUVESTRE, <c.* 

\ JE have before us a number of tales, collected into a volume, 
from the pen of Monsieur Emile Souvestre, a celebrated 
French writer of both historical and fictitious narratives. This 
work, which is edited by Mr. Augustus Jessopp, head master of 
King Edward the Sixth’s school, Norwich, is intended as a reading 
k for more advanced pupils in the French language, and is re- 
commended to the public as an agreeable substitute for the more 
tedious dissertations of “ Telemaque ” and “ Charles the Twelfth,” 
so universally in use in public seminaries, and whose talk alone is 
sufficient to frighten the student at the very outset of his labours. 
M. Souvestre’s works are free from that injudicious tendency to lax 
morality which generally characterise the romantic compositions 
of our Gallic neighbours, being remarkable for a severity of prin- 
ciple and a high tone of uncompromising moral and religious senti- 
ment, which has gained for him an honourable and lasting reputa- 
tion among the graver and more thinking portion of his countrymen. 
His writings, which are little known to Englishmen,—in fact, Mr. 
Jessopp states that, with one exception, no work of this admired 
author has yet appeared in an English dress,—are all impregnated 
with deep feeling, sound philosophy, and an earnest desire for the 
Propagation of truth. That he was followed and appreciated in his 
own country is demonstrated by the fact that not only after his 
death did his crities bestow upon him the title of the Aristides of 
iterature, but some years before that event took place, the Academy 
of France had “ crowned” his “ Philosophe sous les taits” as a 
work calculated to advance the interests of true religion and mo- 
ity. From a slight memoir which the editor has attached to the 
present volume, we learn that the life of this excellent man was not 
unchequered by the usual struggles and disappointments which 
follow in the wake of a literary career. He was born at Morlaix, in 
Brittany, in 1806, and educated by his father in the strictest prin- 





* Coutes par Emile Souvestre. Edited, with Notes Grammatical and Explanatory, 
and a Short Biography of the Author, by Augustus Jessopp, M.A., Head Master of 
King Edward the sixth’s School, Norwich. London: David Natt.——The Wreck 
“ere. A Tale Founded on Facts. By the Author of ‘Tales of 4 Voyager.” Lon- 
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ciples of fortitude and self-denial. His “parents had 
or him for ' pe) eer ip ue, but the pag sa - 
iting no genius for mathematics; his tastes, on contrary, 
leading him in quite an opposite direction, namely, the law. He was 
sent to Ronnes, where in due course he uated as bachelor, 
having previously obtained the highest honours the Academy had 
to bestow. The death of his father placing him in an independent 
pate. Souvestre proceeded to Paris, where he p not only 
be called to the exercise of his profession, but to enter the lists 
as an aspirant for literary distinction. His first effort at compo- 
sition was a tragedy, entitled “ Le Siege de Misso’ i,” written 
for the Theatre Francais, with which he imagined, as is the 
case with all young and ardent minds, to take the world by 
storm, but which, after undergoing a series of heart-burni 
and disappointments, he was forced to relinquish all expectation 
of having publicly represented. 

This failure threw him into a state of despondency, from which 
he was only aroused by the news of a great family calamity ; his 
eldest brother, cap‘ain of a merchant vessel, had he lost at sea, 
leaving a widow and child entirely dependent upon his (Sou- 
vestre’s) exertions for support. This new responsibility at once 
called into activity all his dormant energies, and he went about 
from place to place earnestly soliciting employment, no matter of 
how humble a description ; and as proof of his sincerity, did not 
hesitate at accepting the lowly post of a bookseller’s assistant, 
which was offered him at Nantes, since it afforded him the means 


_ of providing for his helpless and destitute relations. 


| could have long submitted to wit 


At this period of transition, which was the turning point in his 
career, the life of Souvestre must have been a very laborious one ; 
his days were necessarily devoted to his shop, and his nights - 
pear to have been chiefly employed in the exercise of his pen a 
species of drudgery which no man, except one who had been edu- 
cated in the most rigid —_ of stoicism and self-denial, 

out flinching or repining. After 
a period of adversity, however, the fortunes of our author began 
to assume a more pleasing aspect; his writings were i 
to attract considerable attention, and he was in due course o 
time accompanied by the blessing which ever attends on a pure 
and irreproachable life, enabled to take unto himself a partner in 
his labours. Unfortunately the bliss of his wedded life was not 
destined to last long ; his wife died; the blow was a heavy one, 
and the nerves of the iron-hearted man were scarcely proof 
against the shock. At length he rallied, and in 1836 produced 
his ‘‘ Dernier’s Britons,” the success of which was both immedi- 
ste and decisive, and placed him upon a par with some of the 
leading literati of his country. Subsequently he published a 
work entitled ‘‘ Riche et Pauvre; L’homme et L’argent,” which 
also created a sensation, and was eagerly sought after by all 
classes of society. Monsieur Souvestre had. been early impressed 
with the conviction that the literature of his country “ required 
to be permeated with a moral and religious element,” and the 
accomplishment of this end was the one untiring object to which 
he devoted the whole of his brilliant capacities. The corrupt 
state of society in France, previous to the revolution of 1848, 
was the source of much mental anxiety and depression to this ex- 
cellent philanthropist. In one of his letters of this period, he 
thus touchingly describes his feelings:—‘‘ More often IT am like 
the Lord Jesus—sorrowful—sorowful even unto death! But I 
will do my duty, even to the end.” 

Souvestre died in 1854, atter delivering a course of lectures in 
Switzerland, which were greeted with an enthusiasm which full 
testified to the estimation in which his talents were held by that 
free and open-hearted people. It will be seen from the above 
sketch of eadiaes Souvestre’s life and. character, that of all 
French authors, his writings are peculiarly adapted to be placed 
before the perusal of our English youth. We can heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Jessopp upon his undertaking, hoping that the pre- 
sent volume will meet with sufficient encouragement to induce 
him, in obedience to a promise held out in his preface, to present 
the public with a second and more complete series ot these 
beautiful, chaste, and instructive compositions, 

The eleventh volume of Hodgson’s new series of novels com- 
prises ‘‘The Wreck Ashore,” an old and justly celebrated ro- 
mance, the incidents of which are wrought up to such a pitch of 
genuine and intense excitement, as to serve to keep the imagi- 
nation of the reader continually upon the stretch. This work is 
so well known, that the bare mention of its reproduction in its 
present shape will be sufficient for our readers. 








THE FRENCH UNDER ARMS.* 
T= name of JERROLD is worthily sustained by BLANcHarRD, 
the son of the renowned Doveras. The filial instincts are 
directed to the practical. Here we have him writing on Minie 


| rifles, and other circumstances of inglorious war. Wesuspect that 


the time is at hand when opponents will be so equally matched 
in the means and munition of battle that fighting itself will be 
impossible. Such is the fated purpose of science; such is the 
destined end of intellectual p Mind will at last have ab- 
solute dominion, and the rein of force will speedily terminate. 

But what is this that BLrancuarp JERROLD has written? 
Something about the formation of Volunteer Corps, and how it 
behoves freemen to think of arms. Arma vizumque! That is 
the motto of the time. Be it so. The arms are the Enrrerp 


~The French Under Arms; Being Essays on Miliary Matters in Fran, By 
‘ BLancHaRD JERROLD. G. Booth, 
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ifle, the Waitworts rifle, and the Mrvie rifle, and the man 
is Mrnre himself. Redoubtable BLancuarp has been in M. 
Mrnte’s workshop at Vincennes, where he teaches the famous 


Chasseurs the use of the rifle, and saw him there filing or forging | 


in his shirt sleeves. Thre was a little forge at hand, and on 
all sides were bits of armourer’s machinery. The idea of at- 
tempting improvements in fire arms had struck M. Mrie 
y years hp He had begun by learning particulars of every- 
t already been done ; he hactalso mastered all the de- 
the gunmaker’s trade; he had become a working man, 
to carry out his own ideas; he could fashion every part of a 
rifle. Louis Paiipre had rather discouraged than encouraged 
him in his pursuit, and threatened the innovator with dismissal. 
* Officials,” says B. J., ‘‘resent the disturbance of familiar rou- 
tine. The man with an idea is avoided rather than courted.” 
Martyrdom and Mrnir had almost become alliterative com- 
i Thus is it ever! 

Napo.eon the Third has acted better towards M. Mrnir than 
the citizen-king. M. Minre enjoys free access to the Emperor, 
sits down with him at the breakfast-table. On one cecasion, 
when he sent a rifle to the Emperor, he received an acknowledg- 
ment in the shape of 20,000 francs from the privy purse. M. 


- 


Muniz is always the same man; his idea is ever before him. The | 


perfection of arms is the devouring passion of his life. Always 
attempting something new—always practising his arms, he may, 
any day, produce a great result. 
ery interesting is the conversation that B. J. had with M. M. 
Seek it, however, in the book. 
The story of the foreign legends of France is next told. France 
had derived great advantage from the employment of foreign troops. 


neglected the claims of foreign battalions toa large shareofit. Of 
these the Swiss have been the bravest. At the present time France 
does not employ mercenaries, as in the days of Louis XIV. ; she has 
now only her foreign legions, which has won its glory in useful 
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was an open, even a careless foe. He attacked the Re 4 4 
commanded the army in which he served. He was paediny, 
unishing its extravagant defenders, when they fell within his “f 
e could never realise the picture of France at once republican and 
glorious. Whether this leaning from the Republic towards the ne 
vileged classes—towards a strong and despotic government—be evideans 
of a clear mind or proof of a weak one, is a nice point; but it is “4 
beyond the limits of the subject with which we are dealing. The 
despotic side was natural to De St. Arnaud’s birth, his education and 
his profession. We now turn to the closing pages of this corresponde 
with the remark, due to the Marshal’s memory, that there is nothin i 
all these l-tters to prove that he was a dishonest politician, while mabe 
is copious evidence of the greatness of his soul and the soundness of 
his heart. He was a doting father, a most attentive and tender hus 
and a model brother. ‘These may be minor qualities in the estimation 
of a public man according to some authorities, but we are inclined to 
regard them as lights by which we are enabled to see truly the honest 
of the minister and the merits of the soldier.” 7 





Caustic, indeed, is B. J. in comparing, or rather contrastin 
the very different manners in which French officers and English 
officers are made. Lorp TupprnGHam stands as the type of the 
latter—the spoiled child of rank and wealth, learned in nothin: 
and misdoing everything that he attempts. The French officer 
has been practically educated for his profession—can make his own 


_ clothes—can make his own bed. He sympathises with his men as 
| a fellow workman. ‘“ You will find a lieutenant and a sergeant 


arm-in-arm on the heights of Boulogne, or drinking Lyons beer 


_ together at the Grau de Halte, or arguing warmly over a game of 


works, promoting Algerian colonisation, ‘This legion has included 
French 


officers of distinction, and among these we find the name of 
Canrobert. The whole of this chapter merits careful perusal. 
And now we meet the Zouave, with his bronzed features, his 


oriental it, and his Turkish dress. His name is derived fromthe | 


Arabic 


ua, the appellation of a valiant tribe, or rather a 


conf i i at inhabit the t di t passes : a 
peeeres & tibes, Gast inbebit the most distant pase of the | ** Lays of Love,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous Melodies.’ 


Juxjura. The Zouaves originally consisted of Parisians and natives 
of the country surrounding Algiers. They soon began their ex- 
periences; for they had not been enrolled more than six weeks 
when the general in command included them in the first expedition 
to Medeah. They received their ‘ baptismal fire” in the defile of 
Mouzain, aspot they were destined to redden with their blood and 
make memorable by their valour. The Zouave costume is con- 
sidered at the present moment by high military authorities as at 
once the most striking and the most convenient soldier’s uniform in 
Europe. ‘The Zouavesare remarkable in the thick of a fight ; but 
they are equally so when campaigning, for they carry but little 
baggage, and turn everything on their way to good account. They 
are the first to have fires, the first to repair torn garments, the first 
to have a provision of wood. With a few onions and some bacon 
soup is made. If there be no wine left the bread is soaked in 
coffee. Spirited and picturesque is the account given by B. J. of 
the Zouave. Scarcely inferior to it is the chapter on the Chas- 
seurs of Vincennes. ‘There is also an eminently characteristic and 
instructive chapter on Marshal de St. Arnaud, Take a passage 
from this exciting section. 

“It would be impossible for the most skilful novelist, for the most 
practised and successful elaborator of dramatic incidents to exceed in 
tragic power the effect De St. Arnaud’s correspondence has upon the 
mind of the attentive reader. With all the charm of familiar plea- 
santries—unguarded verdicts on men and events—playful endearments, 
realising most completely the strictly private nature of these letters now 
given to the world—there is a dark figure in the back-ground, to which 
the eye turns constantly. ‘This figure—struggling with an inexorable 
disease, impelled hither and thither by an ambition that knew no 
bounds; heroically rising to do battle, with the livid hues of death 
upon its brow—is that of the Marshal. If in the early passages of his 
tremendous story there be points certainly blameable—if, as on slender 
authority it is asserted, he acted a poor part as the spy upon a royal 
lady—if, in December 1851, he earned the execration of the French 
party against which he acted—we can hardly consent to bear even faults 
80 grave in mind, in the presence of that death-bed after the great 
Crimean victory. No man ever played out his story with a courage 
more constant, with a perseverance in the face of difficulties, more 
heroic. He committed political errors, from one point of view, un- 
doubtedly ; but the correspondence, which we have examined at great 
length, and at which we are about to take a parting glance, goes to 


dominoes. On the march you will see them chatting together, 4 
French officerhas a polite word for every inquirer.” Mr. Jerrorp 


eived / : | we take it, has written this book, to inflame England with a noble 
In estimating the glory of the first empire, most writers have | envy. France is a great military nation ; England may become 


so. This book has been written to show the way to such a desir- 
able consummation. 


A MAY GARLAND.* 


HE work thus entitled is a volume of poems by a lady who 
yet rejoices in the spring of life, and would call on others 

to partake her youthful delights. Her poems are divided under 
several heads, namely, “ Religious and Moral Poems,” “ So by 
the Sea,”’ “ Shakspeare’s Heroines,” “ Scenes and Hymns of Life 
There is much 
merit in some of these effusions, and a tendency to finish, which we 
hope to see improve. At present her verse is faulty ; not always 
certain of its feet. But there is fire and ambition. Let us test her 


| powers with one of her Shakspeare heroines. We premise that to 


jn that these errors were the effect of defective education and | 
ulty logic, and not of a cold-blooded jobbing with the destinies of 


his country. We must look at the Marshal as a soldier, and not as a 
politician. He disliked the business of the cabinet, and longed for 
the military command of Algeria; but when forced into the 
ministry, he went to work as he had been accustomed to labour in the 
camp. He was, perhaps, a sabrevr of a ferocious stamp, but he 
played his game when France wanted a sabreur. He intused his 
spirit and his courage into every department of the public 
service with which he came in contact. He faced death 
without the movement of a muscle, and snatched from its ghastly 
fingers the laurels that go to make a marshal, and to finish the 


figure of a military hero. He loved his country, as every man must | 
love the land where his glory grew, and for which his dangers were | 


encountered. He was an anti-republican, if one ever breathed ; but he 


her four heroines she has accorded differently-coloured eyes. To 
Ophelia violet, to Juliet blue, to Desdemona black, and to Viola 
brown. Well, we will take her brown-eyed beauty. 


VIOLA. 


Oh she was rich in beauty’s rarest dower 
Her chesnut }iair was banded in fair braids, 
From her white brow ; and in long massy waves 
Fell looped up with a golden arrow there. 

Her spiritual brown eyes 
Upturned, gazed in your face; as softly trembled 
The yielding lyre’s light wire beneath her fingers. 
The ripe carnation’s mirrored loveliness 
Suifused her snowy cheek and forehead o’er : 
In her small ears were hung two matchless pearls, 
And moored in safety on her heaving breast, 
A rich gold cross laid like a charmed barque. 
Before her lay some poems she had penned : 
Tuning her lyre she sung their numbers sweetly ; 
Then proudly she looked up ; and arched her neck 
To see if aught but silence was a listener ? 

Here at any rate is a command over poetic diction. These four 
portraits, indeed, show a gift of imagination ; and we should think 
that in narrative poetry the authoress would succeed in distinguishing 
character. Of her lyrical and descriptive powers the following is a 
favourable specimen :— 

STANZAS. 

Composed while sailing up the Orwell. 
Sailing on the sapphire sea, 
In this gay barque merrily ; 
While above us, in its glee, 
Waves St. George’s banner free ! 
Flag of England’s noblest son, 
When will thy day’s work be done ? 
Foremost for the good to fight,— 
Foremost in the cause of right,— 
Waving o’er thy rosy daughters, 
Sailing o'er these summer waters : 
How thy red cross waveth high! 
Up ageinst the clear blue sky ; 
Through the banks of twinkling flowers, 
Through the green enamelled bowers ; 
On we go in pleasure free, 
Bird-like in our liberty. 
On thy banks, so like the Rhine, 
Gleam old castled walls sublime ; 
Shadowing the sunbeam’s way, 
Down in waters far away. 








* A May Garland; or, Wayside Flowers, gathered in the spring of life.” By Julia 
S. Blott. W. Kent & Co. 
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———— Pr leas | 
Shady nooks, all crowned with rushes ; 
Sedgy banks, where water gushes. 


the country and establishment of a free representative governmen t. 
Every ke brought forward was almost unanimously adopted, 


Here we see the steep brown rocks, _ and the original programme of Eisinach is still in full force for the 
O’er which graze the milk-white flocks ; | entire Liberal party, that is the moderate Liberal or Gotha ; 
Little lower, we behold 


the democrats, radicals, or revolutionists, who are, indeed, the most 
numerous though without any organisation, ridicule the efforts of 
the Verein and will be satisfied with nothing less than a republic 


Some small emerald, set in gold ; 
A fair islet, where the trees 
Whisper secrets to the breeze. 


alr edhe upon the United States’ model. The Verein is in existence still, 
en wp ape some haunted hall, and that is considerad to be a great ; but. bet 
eping through its oak trees tall ; a : : seem wage 
On its windows tests the sun, _ unanimity of views and the attainment of Coleg OnSy Sosa 
Like a golden banner won! and central power there 1s a wide distance. only hope of 
Then, a little farther down, the Verein for the present is gradually to prepare — mind 
Stands a village that doth crown, _ of all the States for the supremacy of Prussia of w the most 
Like an eagle’s nest, the brow | are very jealous. With regard to the motions or declarations . 
Of the hill that lies below ; brought forward there were but few that possessed any fresh in- 
While the nestling houses gleam " terest except, perhaps, the following declaration :— 
Where the heavenward spire is seen ; 1. It is a chief and self-evident necessity of a truly national 
Then we hear the vesper bell, German policy to defend the inviolability of the federal territory. 
On our hearts it lays a spell ; 2. It is not required by a national policy to make war with 
Benison so pure and holy, object to maintain the possession of Venetia for the House of 
That we bow our spirits lowly ; Austria 
Thinking God's ore i a . . 
Srey sect a above, 3. It is, on the contrary, the duty of all Germany to resist with 
Now behold home’s city white, canis we par ony - ave Lesion, struggle baggy A yu i 
All baptised in golden light ! confirm and extend the encroachments of Zranee, may 


endanger the interests and obstruct the independent national de- 
This is (despite a false rhyme or too) certainly, poetry of no mean | velopement of our country. 

order; and we shall be happy to meet again with its author. 4. It is no less the most pressing duty of a truly national 

German policy to guard against the attempt to employ the mili- 

tary forces of Germany as a means of enslaving the woe es 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. now enthusiastically fighting for their freedom and nati inde- 
Tourist's G Pn ee aye RE INO i a ee pendance. 
ts. "Seereen: Black the Counties ef Gloucester, Hereford, and Mon~ | “Whe debates upon the several home questions mooted by the com- 


This is a very concise yet complete, compendious, yet comprehensive | mittee were remarkably animated, and the more sharp and to the 
little manual, that every visitor to the localities in question should by point, as each speaker was limited to ten minutes time. In 
no means omit to stow away in his carpet bag. It contains copious in- | sympathy for the Italian cause, as also for the inviolability, all 
formation about the principal towns such as Cheltenham, Bath, Bristol, | Were Unanimous ; but there was a considerable divergence of 
Chepstow, Gloucester, Ross, Monmouth, Hereford, &c., as well as de- opinion as to the policy to be pursued by Germany in case of an 
seriptive accounts of objects of interest, such as Tintern Abbey ; which attack upon Venetia. While some few were In favour of German 
by the way, forms a frontispiece to the “Guide.” There is, moreover, | intervention for the defence of Austrian territory in the event of 
avery interesting sketch of the “ Geology of the Counties of Gloucester | a war between Italy and Austria, the others were totall A gre 
and Hereford,” by J. R. Leifchild, A.M., bound up with this little | to any interference whatever, even though France should : her 
work, and containing a vast mass of facts and knowledge of a highly | aid to Italy for the conquest of Venetia. 
interesting character condensed into a very small compass, and ex- The Committee addressed the request to all members of the 

in a lucid and popular style. There are well arranged tables Association to exert themselves in their respective localities for 
of contents to both parts -y the work, and a copious index. The the formation of rifle corps, whose aim should be to accustom 
“Suggestions for Geological Excursions” will be found very useful. An Santos 
The "Gruide” also contains a good map of the districts treated of. The — to military discipline, and a thorough knowledge of 
name of Mr. Leifchild is a sutlicient voucher for the correctness and | . . 
excellence of any work on the title page of which it appears. _Among those applying to be received = members of the Asso- 
ciation were the deposed Duke of Brunswick, and one of the sons 
Reply to Professor Tyndall's Remarks in his work “ On the Glaciers of the Alps,” of the elector of Hessia. 


redating to Rendu’s ** Theorie des Glaciers.’ By James David Forbes, F.R.S., &c. P, " ° . 
ide 7 a — All that can be said of this meeting, which has been regarded as 


Edinburgh: Black, 186v. 
Now that the Alps and everything connected with them attract so | 8° important by the members of the Association, r} that it remains 
much attention, the subject of this “Reply” is invested with an ex- | 8 It was before. It is not broken up, notwi , 
trinsic interest, in addition to its own inherent attractions as a curious endeavours of some Governments ; but fresh members are 
scientific question. The following passage is of such general impor- admitted, and further subscriptions of money received. The latter 
tance and application, that we extract it with pleasure :— do not come in with so much readiness at home as from abroad ; 
“It is a matter notorious in scientific discovery, that every theory of | and in one of the last numbers of the Wochenschrift, the organ of 
the least importance has been preluded by the anticipations of men of | the Association, the Germans at home are twitted with apathy, 
tagacity and penetration, who yet wanted the skill, or the perseverance, | hesitation, or indifference to the national cause. Beyond the mere 
orthe opportunity necessary to demonstrate their speculations to be fact, however, of its being as fresh and vigorous as ever it was, 
true. Isolated quotations from authors who formed just conceptions which is not saying much, the meeting, or congress, was nothing 
of a possible or antecedental probable explanation of a complex phe- more than what most other meetings of late years have been—an 
nomenen, —s to eH reader ag = a an ——o empty demonstration. ‘There is not a man to be found who will 
conception of the exact importance o 1ese anticipations. Seen by 7 4 * . * ° 
the light of subsequent observations and discoveries, nor are incontro- risk life, limb, property, or the little liberty he possesses, in an 
vertible truths ; but when viewed in the aspect in which they appeared effort to carry into effect the almost ber pag): wish of the whole 
itiheatniy wiltess or 6 74 ‘ ey Bppearee’ | country. It is certain that ninety-nine Germans out of every 
porary writers, or even to the author himself,—when tried ¢ ‘ 3 hief and 
by the context of the work in which they are contained, they appear hundred ardently desire unity and a supreme chief, every 
what they really are—happy conjectures, supported by general analo- | M&A one meets declares his willingness to fight for the object 
gies, and by a few obvious or reputed facts. The history of science, if desired ; but not one will move. a 
attempted to be based on such expressions alone, would become a maze I have remarked in former letters that the enthusiasm for the 
of mingled truth and fiction. Hooke and Borelli would assume the Prince of Prussia is fast subsiding, and that the leadership of 
ition of being authors of the theory of gravitation; Grimaldi and | Prussia is not now regarded by the people of the smaller States as 
ooke, (again,) of the undulatory theory; De Dominis and Des- | so very desirable ; and it is this spirit which, in spite of the 
cartes, of the discovery of the unequal refrangibility of the rays of the | ery for unity, which keeps many aloof from the National Verein, 
spectrum ; Hero and Porta, of the steam-engine; Bacon, of the aber- | whose sole aim is to place the supreme power in the hands of the 
ration of light ; Boerhaave and Fahrenheit, of specific heat; Wright | Prince Regent, without caring apparently whether freedom or 
and Lambert, of the laws of sidereal astronomy ; Brugmanns, of dia- worse slavery than that which at present exists would become the 
magnetism ; and Higgins, of atomic chemistry. portion of Germany. If the prince were really the Liberal he is 
sup by his irers to be, and wished to see Germany 
and respected, he would not hesitate to confide in the 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. summon a national parliament, and get himself elected 
SPECIAL. | or King of Germany. ‘This he has neither the courage to 


nae | nor the talent to perform. He trusts to hold his own, and 

- Hanovas, Sept. 16, 1860. in time to require a little more by means of hi i — 
“tree prospect of a united Italy, under a constitutional king, | and centralisation, and police. It was this discontent with the 
& has proved a vast encouragement to the National Verein and | gonduct of the prince which gave rise to the attempt at an agita- 
its supporters; and I have this week to report that the grand | tion for the Meichsverfassung of 1849, and a com i 
Meeting at Coburg has had a better issue than the most sanguine | was effected by the committee of the association, I am half inclined 
ef impartial observers anticipated. I, for my part, fully expected | to think it will be again put forward in opposition to the’endea- 
4 great split in the Liberal party, or rather in the National Verein, | yours of the Prussian party. 
the one side advocating the so-called Prussian hegemowf, the other The report of the retirement of the Protestant Generar 
the Imperial constitution of 1849. The result, however, has shown | Rreyepex has increased the disgust of the northern and Protesant 


that the leaders were ready to sacrifice private opinion and local ; i ia i i 
aa: er Se . countries, and a Germany without Austria is becoming a stronger 
Prejudices to one great object of the association, de union of all | wish than ever. y é 


the States under one head, and to accept that sovereign who offered 
the fairest guarantee for the military and diplomatic influence o c mage hae 
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STATE DOCUMENT. 


MEMORANDUM ADDRESSED BY THE SARDINIAN GOVERNMENT TO ITS 
REPRESENTATIVES AT ForkIGN CoURTS, EXPLAINING ITS REASONS 
FOR ENTERING THE RoMAN SrarEs. 

“The Peace of Villafranca, by assuring to the Italians the right of 
pss age | of their own fate, empowered the populations of many pro- 
vinces of the North and Centre of the Italian Peninsula to substitute 
the national government of the King Victor Emmanuel for governments 
subject to foreign influence. 

“This great transformation has been accomplished with admirable 
order, without disturbing any one of the principles upon which social 
order is based. 

“ The events which have taken place in the Emilia and in Tuscany, 





of the Roman States, where it is invoked by abuses not less ger; 
than those which have irresistibly drawn the volunteers of Upper tal 
into Sicily ? 7 

“ By the cries of the insurgents of the Marches and of Umbrig 
whole of Italy was moved. No power can saphawe thousands of Itali 
from rushing from the centre and from the north of the Peninsula to 
the aid of their brothers threatened with disasters similar to those of 
Perugia. 

“ lt the Government of the King remained passive amid this univer. 


| sal emotion, it would place itself in direct opposition with the nati 


have om pa to Europe that the Italians, far from being actuated by | 
anarchical passions, only asked to be governed by free and national | 
i | exercise over the Italians, there are provocations which the most ciyi). 


institutions. 

“If this transformation could have been extended to the whole of 
the Peninsula the Italian question would have been settled at this very 
moment. Far from being a cause of apprehension and danger to 
Europe, Italy would be henceforth an element of peace and conser- 


vation. Unhappily the peace of Villafranca could only include a | 


portion of Italy. It has left Venetia under the domination of Austria, 
and it has produced no change in central Italy, nor in the provinces 
remaining under the temporal domination of the Holy See. 

“ We have no intention of discussing here the question of Venetia. 
It will suffice for us to call to mind that as long as this question shall 
not be solved, Europe cannot enjoy a solid and sincere peace. There 
will always remain in Italy a powerful cause of troubles and revolution 
which, despite the efforts of the Governments, will incessantly threaten 
an outburst of insurrection and war in the centre of the Continent. 

“ But it is well to leave it to settle this question. 


happy fate of the Venetians justly inspires, Europe is so anxiously 
ovcupied with the incalculable consequences of a war, she has so lively 
a desire, so irresistible a need of peace, that it would be unwise not to 
respect her will. 


The generous outburst which the events of Naples and of Sicily haye 
produced in the masses would degenerate at once into anarchy ang 
disorder. 

“ It would then be possible and even probable that the regular moye. 
ment which has hitherto taken place might suddenly assume the chg. 
racter of violence and passion. Whatever power the idea of order may 


ised people cannot resist. Assuredly they would be more to be pitied 
than blamed if for the first time they gave way to violent reactions, 
which would lead to the most lamentable consequences. History jp. 
forms us that a people who are now at the head of civilisation hays 
committed under the Empire the most deplorable excesses for Jog 
serious causes. 

“* Should it expose the Peninsula to similar dangers, the Government 
of the King would be culpable towards Italy ; it would not be legs go 
towards Europe. 

“The King would be wanting in his duties towards the Italians, who 
have always hearkened to the counsels of moderation which he has 
given them, and who have entrusted to him the high mission of di- 
recting the national movement. 

“He would be wanting in his duties towards Europe, for he has 


, contracted towards it the moral engagement, of not allowing the Italign 
“* Whatever may be the sympathy which the daily increasing un- | 


“ But this is not applicable to the questions relating to Central and | 


Southern Italy. 

“ Attached to atraditional system of policy which has not been less 
fatal to his family than to his people, the young King of Naples, from 
his accession to the throne, placed himself in flagrant opposition to the 
national sentiments of the Italians, as well as to the principles which 

vern civilised countries. Deaf to the counsels of France and of 

ngland, refusing even to follow the advice of a Government whose 
constant and sincere friendship he could not doubt, nor its attachment 
to the principle of authority, he rejected for a whole year all the efforts 
of the King of Sardinia to lead him to a system of policy more con- 
formable to the sentiments which dominate the Italian people. 

“ What justice and reason could not obtain, a revolution has 
accomplished—a prodigious revolution, which has filled Europe with 
astonishment by the almost providential manner in which it has been 
accomplished, and excited its admiration for the illustrious warrior 
whose glorious exploits recall all that poetry and history can relate. 


“The transformation which has taken place in the kingdom of | 


Naples, though it has been effected by means less pacific and regular 


than that of Central Italy is not the less legitimate ; its consequences | 


are not the less favourable to the true interests of order and to the 
consolidation of the balance of power in Europe. 

“ As soon as Sicily und Naples shall form an integral part of the 
great Italian family the enemies of thrones will no longer have any 

werful argument to bring forward against monarchical principles. 

volutionary passions will no longer find a theatre where most insane 
enterprises had chances of success, or at least of exciting the sympathy 
of all generous-minded men. 

“ One might, then, be authorised to suppose that Italy may at last 
enter a pacific phase of a nature to dispel European anxieties if the 
two great regions of the North and South of the Peninsula were not 
separated by provinces which are in a deplorable state. 

“The Roman Government having decliaed to take any part whatso- 
ever in the great national movement, having, on the contrary, continued 
to oppose it with the most lamentable obstinacy, has for a long time 
placed itself in open hostility with the populations which have not 
succeeded in throwing off its yoke. To keep them down, to prevent 
them from manifesting the national sentiments which animate them, 
he has made use of the spiritual power which Providence has intrusted 
to him for an object far otherwise great than that assigned to the 
political Government. 

“ By presenting to the Catholic populations the condition of Italy 
under false and sombre colours, by making a passionate appeal to feel- 
ing, or rather to fanaticism, which still holds so much sway in certain 
unenlighted classes of society, he has succeeded in gathering money and 
men from every corner of Europe, and in forming an army consisting 
almost exclusively of strangers, not only to the Tisien States, but to 
the whole of Italy. 

“Tt has been reserved to the Roman States to offer in our century 
the strange and sad spectacle of a Government reduced to maintain its 
authority over its subjects by the means of foreign mercenaries blinded 
by fanaticism or enticed by the bait of promises which could not be 
fulfilled, except by throwing whole provinces into distress. 

“ Such facts provoke, in the highest degree, the indignation of the 
Italians who have achieved their liberty and independence. Full of 
sympathy for their brethren in Umbria and in the Marches, they mani- 
fest on all sides the desire of helping to put an end to a state of things 
which is an outrage to the principles of justice and of humanity, and 
which wounds deeply the national sentiment. 

“Although sharing this painful emotion, the Government of the 
Kirg thought it right hitherto to prevent any disorganised attempt to 
deliver the populations of Umbria and of the Marches from the yoke 
which oppresses them. But it could not dissimulate that the increasing 
irritation of the populations could no longer be contained without 
having recourse to force and to violent measures. Moreover, the revo- 
lution having triumphed at Naples, could it be stopped at the frontier 








movement to degenerate into anarchy and disorder. 

“Tt is to fulfil this double duty that the Government of the King, 
so soon as the insurgent population of the Marches and of Umbria 
sent him deputations to invoke his protection, granted it to them at 
once. At the same time he sent a diplomatic agent to Rome to ask 
the Pontifical Government to send away the foreign legions which 
could not serve to repress the manifestations of the provinces which 
touch upon our frontiers without forcing us to interfere in their 
favour. 

“On the refusal of the Court of Rome to comply with that request, 
the King has issued an order to his troops to enter Umbria and the 
Marches with the mission of re-establishing order there, and of leaving 
a free field to the populations for manifesting their sentiments. 

“The Koyal troops will scrupulously respect Rome and the territory 
which surrounds it. They would lend their support, should it ever be 
wanted, to preserve the residence of the Holy Father against any attack 
or menace ; forthe Government of the King will always know how to 
eonciliate the great interests of Italy with the respect due to the 
august chief of religion, to whom the country is sincerely attached. 

“Tn acting thus it has the conviction of not hurting the feelings of 
enlightened Catholics who do not confound the temporal power with 
which the Court of Rome has been invested during a period of its his- 
tory with the spiritual power which is the eternal and immoyeable 
basis of his religious authority. 

“ But our hopes go still further. We have the confidence that the 
spectacle of the unanimity of the patriotic sentiments which now burst 
forth throughout the whole of Italy will remind the Sovereign Pontiff 
that he was some years ago the sublime inspirer of this great national 
movement. The veil which counsellors, animated by mundane interests, 
had placed over his eyes, will full, and then, recognising that the re 
generation of Italy is a decree of Providence, he will rebecome the 
Father of the Italians, as he has never ceased to be the augustand 
venerable Father of all the Faithful. 

“ Turin, Sept. 12, 1860.” 


THE PROPOSED NEW COTTON COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Tue meeting announced in our impression of the 8th instant, when 
we gave a detailed notice of this company, took place on the day ap- 
pointed. We give a condensed report of the proceedings. Mr. Bazley, 
M.P., who presided, gave a very clear exposition of the objects and 
advantages proposed to be achieved by the company. He said he felt 
that those with whom he had the honour of being now associated were 
performing an important public and social duty. The first supplies of 
cotton used in this country were from the colonies of the Spanish, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese, and from Turkey. ‘Those early 
sources of supply were completely exhausted, and we were almost ex- 
clusively dependent on the United States. When cotton was first 
needed the price was exorbitantly high, and now the rates were very 


| moderate. During the last few years there had been very extraordinary 


fluctuations, and the cotton planter had not had that legitimate encou- 
ragement which a steadier rate of prices might have given him. These 
irregularities in prices were attributable to our limitation to one or two 
sources of supply. Our last year’s consumption of cotton was about 
1,000,000,000 lbs. weight, of which 800,000,000 1bs. came from the 
United States, 120,000,000 lbs. from the other foreign sources, and only 
80,000,000 lbs. from British colonies. The cotton industry was of 
amazing vecuniary importance to this country. The aggregate amount 
of our labour, capital, and material embarked in it was upwards of 
£70,000,000 sterling. When people talked about the amount of our 
national revenue, they would please recollect that the great cotton 
industry just indicated the extent of the taxation the people were sub- 
ject to. The trade was most wonderful in affording employment to 
people in the manufacturing districts Four or five millions of people 
were directly or indirectly interested in this industry. We had, in 
fact, a number of people in this country dependent on the cotton im 
dustry, equal to the population of the kingdom of Belgium. The 
aggregate capital it employed was probably not less than £150,000,000. 

ith a trade of this magnitude, which had arisen from no existence at 
all in the course of a eingle century, he asked, was it safe or discreet 
a commercial country to depend mainly on one source of supply, and 
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a 1? To his knowled 
ion source, for its raw materia o his own knowledge, 
sd poe cotton could be had from India—cotton as good as from 
the United States. We had more land in British possessions capable 
of producing abundance of cotton than any other country. The Ame- 
sas, by their extraordinary energy, would probably receive in the 
coming year not less than fifty millions sterling for an industry which 
had originated in imported labour applied to a plant that was not indi- 
ous. Surely the sons of England could do what their friends and 
relatives had done across the Atlantic. It was not a mere question of 
jlanthropy or patriotism, but a question of interest, that the spinners 
snd manufacturers of this country could supply themselves with cotton 
abundantly from other parts of the world at as cheap a rate, and as 
a quality, as from America or any other foreign source whatever, 





‘At present the cotton received from British India was as in good con- | 


dition as that from the United States—so greatly had the supply from 


the latter source been depreciated in the last year or two by adultera- | 


tion with sand. We should receive a more legitimate, and probably 
more extensive return trade from India than from any other country. 
Our consumption of cotton in the course of avery few years would 
bably be 50,000 bags per week, and there was ample room for the 
operations of twenty such companies as the one now proposed. ' 
A resolution was adopted, that the draft prospectus embodied in the 
circular calling the meeting be approved; that the company ve con- 
sidered as formed when one-half the proposed capital was subscribed ; 
and that the following gentlemen be requested to act as provisional 
directors :—Messrs. Bazley, M.P., J. A. Turner, M.P., J. Pender, T. 
Mosley, J. M‘Connell, and R. Birley, Manchester ; W. H. Hornby, 
MP., J. Radcliffe, and J. Emmott, Oldham ; J. Marshall, Stockport ; 
H. Mason, Ashton; R. Platt, Staleybridge; J. Mayall, Mossley; J. 
Walker, Bury; and T. Barnes, Farnworth. Mr. J. Cheetham, late 
MP. for South Lancashire, and Mr. Dunlop, of Glasgow, were under- 
stood to have written letters expressive of great interest in the 
roposal. 
he Secretary is Mr. David Chadwick, 56, Pall Mall, Manchester. 


The Eel clic ; or, Neilgherry Hills Gazette is the title of a new 
weekly paper on liberal principles, to be shortly established at Ootaca- 
mund, in the Neilgherry hills, in the Madras Presidency. Arrange- 


ments are being made to produce this journal in a style hitherto unat- | 


tempted in India. The London agents are Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, & Co. 

Kout’s Travets.—Kohl’s volumes of Travels in Canada, Pensyl- 
vania, and New York, are, we believe, about to be issued by Mr. 
Manwaring, under the author’s express sanction, with an additional 
chapter, introducing theGrand Trunk Railway, and bringing down 
the information to the present moment, the work of translation 
being confided to Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 

RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 

The Italian eventualities had little influence on the Money Market as 
last week closed, the final prices of Consols being 93} to 3-8. The 
bullion in the Bank was greater than at the termination of the preced- 
ing week, being £16,233,202. Indeed, the favourable state of harvest- 
ing prospects, due to the continued fine weather, kept up a beneficial 
influence on the monetary relations of the week. The harvest was in 
great part secured up to the end of the last week, in the metropolitan 
and southern counties; and in the north, particularly in the Lo- 
thians of Scotland, things were upon an equally favourable footing ; 
though the season, as a matter of course, is later than in the former 
localities. It is expected that upon the whole the yield will be about 
the average in quantity and quality. During the current week the 
weather has not throughout been so favourable; still, as we write, the 
sun is shining brightly, with a prospect of continuance. Neither the 
wet with which the week opened, nor foreign “ eventualities,” have 
operated to depress the money market to any appreciable extent; for 
instance, at mid-week Consols were at 93} to 3-8, while Railway and 
other securities were in a very satisfactory state. 

In the matter of the Helmshore Railway collision, the jury returned 
averdict equivalent to one of accidental death. They find that “ the 





deaths of the ten persons resulted from a collision occasioned by a | 


fracture of the screw coupling and side chains,” but state they have 
“no evidence to show the cause of such fracture.” They also find 
“that the amount of break power, and the number of guards were in- 
sufficient ; and recommend the company to carry out the suggestions 
of Colonel Yolland in his evidence before the coroner.” 

Among the deaths of last week was that of Mr. David Jardine, the 
police magistrate. He had been for some time past a sufferer from 
asthma. This week we have to record the death of Mr. Joseph Locke, 
M.P., President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, which occurred 
on Tuesday, at Moffat, Dumfrieshire. In the obituary of foreign 
notabilities, we find the demise of Prince Milosch of Servia. 

The Savoy chapel was found to be on fire on Sunday morning, but 
the flames were extinguished without the edifice being destroyed ; con- 
siderable repairs, however, will be necessary. 

At Kingston, in Upper Canada, there has been a “ scene,” intro- 
duced by the Orange “supers” into the highly successful drama of the 

Prince’s Progress, or Royalty in the Colonies.” It seems the Orange- 
men determined to give emphatic expression to their peculiar crotchets, 
and to that end went about erecting an arch, and making preparations 
for a procession, these being, it seems, the modes whereby Orange ideas 
can alone be adequately made manifest and intelligible. This “ idea,” 

Owever, appears to have been somewhat “ green” as well as “orange,” 

and to have ultimately been “done” of a “ brown” colour, for the 

demonstration ” was what Mr. T. Carlyle would call “ squelched,” by 

the Prince having declined to land. The Prince arrived at Toronto on 

the 7th, when the reception he met with is said to have exceeded in 

magnificence and loyalty anything of the kind previously witnessed in 
course of his progress. 

The home news of royalty informs us that the Queen and Court 
arrived at Osborne on Tuesday. 

Inthe matter of the Stepney murder, the inquest was adjourned on 











Tuesday till the 16th October ; the enquiry at the Thames Police-court 
was adjourned till Wednesday next, the 25th instant. Emms was ad- 
mitted to bail in 200/.; and Mullins was remanded to prison; it was 
necessary for the police to take a eee measures to prevent the latter 
from being attacked by the mob, who shouted the most fearful impre- 
cations at him. 

In the Road murder, an investigation has taken pow at i 
the witness examined by Mr. Slack being the boy Holliday, in 
Mr. Kent’s employ. Nothing was elicited pen throw light on 
the matter. Mr Slack had not examined Mr. and Mrs. Kent or their 
daughter Constance. 

The public health is in a favourable state. The av for last 
week in the metropolis, as shewn by the experience of the last ten 
years, was 1,133. The actual number of deaths last week was 962, or 
171 below the mean number, and 6 below the actual number of the 
previous week, which was 968. There has been one death to record 
trom cholera during the last week. here is also a case recorded of 
death for want of the necessaries of life. 

The early closing movement is still in active progress. At a 
meeting of employers of Kentish and Camden Towns, a resolution 
has been come to for relaxing the present system. The hours of 
closing are to be 9 o’clock on Saturdays and 8 on other evenings. 

A circular has been issued by the Horse Guards to the effect that 
the government has no objection “to officers itting a certain 
number of men to assist in the harvest, on being applied to for such 
assistance.” 

The contest for the Championship of the Thames, on Tuesday, 
between Chambers, of the Tyne, and White, of London, terminated 
in favour of the former. 

The “ failures in the leather trade,” of which so much has been 
heard, furnished a subject which occupied the attention of the 
Bankruptcy Court, at considerable length, on Tuesday, Messrs. 
Laurence, Mortimore, and Schrader, passed their examination. Mr. 
Linklater offered no objection, merely observing that anything further 
that he might have to state in the matter he should reserve till the 
certificate meeting. 

William Slater and William Vivian, late keepers employed at Colney 
Hatch Asylum, who had been charged; with the manslaughter of 
William Swift, have been tried at the Central Criminal Court this 
week and acquitted. 

Mrs. Price has obtained a writ of habeas corpus requiring him to 
produce her befcre a judge, and to show cause why he had forcibly 
removed her from the Agapemone. 

Among the holiday speeches of M.P.’s, we find one of Sir James 
Graham’s, all about farming, delivered at the East Cumberland Agri- 
cultural Society’s meeting at Carlisle, which he begun by declaring “ he 
would not make one political allusion.” 

FOREIGN. 


After the late news last week, to the effect that France had withdrawn 
her minister from Turin, and that the enlistment of foreign mercenaries 
by the Pope was ht to be justified by that potentate and his 
advisers, on the ground that France and Austria were desirous of the 
formation of an army by his Holiness, the intelligence that General 
Lamoriciere had declared the ill-starred town of Perugia in state of 
siege, and had menaced the :nhabitants with a fine of 30,000 ducats, 
forfeiture of property, and death in case the wires of the telegraph 
were tampered with, was followed quick by the glad tidings that this 
devoted city had been saved by the timely arrival of General Fanti, 
who overthrew the enemy in a decisive contest, and took the citadel, 
where the fugitives had fled for refuge, thus becoming master of the 
place, and of 1,600 prisoners, General Schmidt being re 4 the 
number. Garibaldi had appointed Liberio pro-dictator of Naples, 
made preparations for engaging Lamoriciere, and declared his resolution 
of proclaiming from the summit of the Quirinal the consolidation of 
Naples with Sardinia. Pending these prompt and decisive measures of 
the general himself, an “excursion” of near 300 enthusiastic sym- 
pathisers, left the English shore to join his standard. Desertion was 
rife at Gaeta, and at Naples even members of the priesthood were fra- 
ternizing with the people. 

At mid-week, the great European drama presented a “ strong stiau- 
tion,” and a concatenation of important incidents was “looming in the 
future.” The significant article bearing the sign-manual of “ Grand- 
gullot”” had appeared in the Coustitutionnel, chiding ia no measured 
terms that “ extreme party, who after counselling the Pope to adopt a 
policy without concessions, are now persuading him to retire without 
honour.” The article says “that while the French 
remain at Rome, the person and the authority of the Pope are 
secure.” The writer adds that “in expressing these views, we (who- 
ever that may be interpreted to mean) have only in view the interests 
of the Papacy, for what complicates the position of France is the pre- 
sence of French troops at Rome. If that occupation ceased, all would 
be simplified, at least in a political sense. It is not Rome that we occupy, 
it is the Papacy that we defend. Our occupation could inno case assume a 
political character. The first consequence of the flight of the Pope would 
be the evacuation of Rome by the French, and in leaving we should 
with us great uneasiness respecting the temporal power of the 
Pope.” Meanwhile the French Ambassador has “officially an- 
nounced tohis Holiness,” theinterruptionof diplomaticrelations between 
Sardinia and France ; and his Holiness appeared disposed to for 
assistance and countenance to the Buropean powers with about as much 
reason as he might offer up prayers against the advent of a comet or an 
eclipse, or for the cessation of bad weather, the fact being that the 
whole system of which he is the primitive type and outward mani- 
festation is in a state of rapid dissolution and cannot be galvanised 
into life, or resuscitated by all the powers on earth. Pending these 
moves on the diplomatic chess-board, the “ movement of deliverance” 








| goes on with accelerated speed, the progress of the Sardinian arms 


having been rapid and decisive, Poruge Urbino, Piava, Castello, 
Fossombrone, Pesano, Sinigaglia, and Farro being in ion of 
the liberating army. General Kangler, with a column of 1,000 
strong, had been driven back on Ancona by Victor Emmanuel’s troops. 
Every mile of ground not actually in possession of the French was 
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rapidly being occupied by the Sardinians, between whom and the forces 
under’ Garibaldi @ junction was proximate, Rome being hemmed in 
on all sides. Lamoriciere, on the other hand, was said to be attempting, 


with his 9000 men, to join the Neapolitan troops who had not yet | 


abandoned the King’s cause, in which event his army would be con- 
i increased. At Viterbo a rising of the population had been 
which French troops had been sent from Civita Vecchia to 

well. Things being in this position, Lamoriciere, with 11,000 men, 
termined to attack Genera! Cialdini near Castelfidardo, while a 
column of 4,000 troops made a sortie in his favour from Ancona. The 
result was the total rout of Lamoriciere, the capture of 600 prisoners, 
including General Pimodan, six pieces of artillery, a flag, pe a quan- 
tity of munitions and military stores. The fleet under the Sardinian 


flag had opened fire upon Ancona. 


| 


After this event almost the whole Pontifical army capitulated. The | 


Foreign troops, it was understood, would return to their own countries. 
Lamoriciere, with scarcely a follower, succeeded in reaching Ancona, 
through the defiles of Monte Canaro. All the remnant of the Pon- 
tifical army were cooped up in Ancona, not a handful of stragglers 
undispersed or untaken being found outside. On Wednesday evening, 
occurred the death of General Pimodan. It is asserted that Garibaldi, 
in respectful but energetic terms, has demanded of Victor Emmanuel 
the dismissal of Cavour and Farini, as the sine qua non of an entlente 
cordiale. The King’s reply had not been divulged: great agitation 
was exhibited at Turin. Garibaldi has required 30,000 Sardinian troops 
to garrison Naples. The head quarters of the Sardinian army in the 


Marches had been established at Tolentino. General Masi’s column | 
was “operating” towards Viterbo. At Terni the population had | 


risen in arms, and a Provisional Government been established. 
The Sardinian government has addressed a general memorandum to 
the various foreign courts through the ostensible medium of its 


accredited agents justifying the entry into the Marches with an armed | 
force; the grounds of justification stated are that it was an interference | 
in the cause of order, and intended to control the “ revolution” that | 


could not be prevented. In this document Garibaldi is called 
“ illustrious,” and it even goes the length of saying that “ his glorious 
exploits recall all that poetry and history record.” A “special” com- 
munication to France seemed to have oozed out, taking the same line 
of argument, and adding that Garibaldi (the “ illustrious,” &c.,) had 
significantly hinted, that unless Sardinia took the step she has done, 
he would at once march upon Rome. Apropos of Rome, the state of 
the Pontifical exchequer was said to have rendered a disbanding of 
troops necessary. 

The rapprochement of Austria and Russia is progressing in the most 


approved style. “Austria” gave a grand banquet in honour of | 
oe 


ussia’s” birthday, in response to a similar compliment that had 
been received from his worthy confrere, and drank “ Russia’s” health 
with three times three. ‘ France,” it is said, looks excessively awry 
at all these symptoms of cordiality, and is even said not to relish the 
idea of “ England’s” intended visit to her son-in-law “ Prussia.” 
Meanwhile the march of events goes on quite irrespective, as regards 
the average results, and the ultimate issues of European affairs—of 
the moves and combinations of the political chess-board, and all its 
ephemeral plumes. 
The Austrian “ Council of the Empire” is unanimously of opinion 
that “something must be done’ with regard to the relaxing that 
system by which “religious freedom” and “ liberty of conscience” are 


at present held completely in abeyance. The protestants seem disposed | 
to agitate for a revision of the Concordat, and to be satisfied with | 


nothing less; this is merely a question of time. 

The press of ia deprecate the lending of aid to Austria in case of 
her attempting to re-establish “ legitimacy,” (that very illegitimate and 
sinistrous descendant of “ right divine”) in Italy, and the press of 
Germany declares that Austria does not intend attempting any such 
thing. A wonderful symptom of reform has just been made manifest 


in Austria. As an experiment, but nothing more—it is said, the | 


Government is actually about to adventure a trial of verbal examination 
of witnesses in the Courts for administering justice in maritime and 


mercantile matters. But this is not all; should the experiment | 


succeed the same “ innovation’’ will be introduced into other Courts | 


of Justice. Austria really seems destined, in course of time, to cease 
being a medieval state, and to adopt the usages of modern 
civilisation. 


Another attempt against the life of the French Emperor is reported, | 


and this time from ‘loulon, where a person levelled a pistol at him, 
but a female present threw up the arm of the intending assassin, who, 
it is given out, isa lunatic. The French Emperor arrived at Algiers 
early in the week. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The “Exglish and Italian” Opera 
Season will commence at this house on Monday, October 8. Among 
the tenors announced are Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Swift (from Florence), 
Mr. Parkinson, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Terrott ; while among bari- 
tones we find the names of Mr. Rosenthal, and Mr. Stanley; and 
among the basses Mr. Patey, Mr. Bartleman, and Mr. Hurmann. 
Among the sopranos are the distinguished artistes Miss Parepa, and 
Madme. Lemmens Sherrington ; while Madme. Laura Baxter, and Miss 
Fanny Huddart are in the list of contraltos. We have confined our 
catalogue to the English artistes, as the Italian company of this house 
is perfectly well known. ‘The conductors will be Mr, Halle and Signor 
Arditi. Among the forthcoming new works is a new opera, composed 
expressly for this theatre, entitled “ Robin Hood,” the music by Mr. 

; and also a new grand opera, entitled “‘ The Amber Witch,” 
the music by W. V. Wallace. 

Haymarker THEATRE.—Miss Florence Haydon, from the Dublin 
Theatre, whose first appearance at this house we announced last week, 


has been completely successful. Owing to the accident which befel | 


Miss Sedgwick, the “Overland Route”’ has been continued during the 


week, Miss Haydon making her first appearance before a London public | 


in that piece on Monday, and Mr. W. Farren, also for the first time, 
sustaining the part of Tom Dexter. The other pieces that have been 
given are “ Fitzsmythe of Fitzsmythe Hall,” and “ The Fish out of 


| 
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Water,” in which Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Compton sustai i 
known characters. ‘To return to Miss Haydon, - has a ws pecend well 
appearance, a pretty face, an elegant figure, evinces intelligence in her 
reading, and seems to understand stage business well, and to have been 
carefully educated for her profession ; she is in every respect a promis. 
ing actress. Next Monday Miss Amy Sedgwick, having, we are ha 

to hear, recovered from her indisposition, will appear in Mr, Famer 
Falconer’s new and successful play of “ Does He Love Me.” 

Otymric Turatre.—Mr. Horace Wigan’s new farce, “ Savage as a 
Bear,” already announced by us as forthcoming, was produced here on 
Monday. ‘The pivot on which the piece turns is analogous to that of a 
French piece, the title whereof being translated is “The Bengal Tiger.” 
One Mr. Griffin (Mr. F. Robinson), who might have been a real in- 
stead of a fabulous animal, and called M7. Brewin (for he is tne “bear . 
is a man of jealous proclivities, and suspects his wife (personated b 
Miss Marston) of exercising the “Sovereignty of the individual” (vide 
Mill “ On Liberty,”) to the extent of having two strings to her bow 
(beau ?) even after the sedative operation of matrimony. The « fy. 
voured” individual he suspects to be a very proximate neighbour, one 
Jeremiah Jujube (a good name for a sweet-heart certainly), represented 
by Mr. H. Wigan. ‘To remove the cause of her husband’s anxiety, Mrs, 
Griffin writes tor Jujube, with the view of intreating him to make him. 
self scarce, he being, somehow or another, always turning up, though 
quite “ promiscuously” (to employ a cockney figure of speech) under 
the jealous husband’s nose. But this is only a transition from the 
frying-pan into the fire, for Jujube leaves his stick behind him, which 
is eagerly pounced upon by Griflin as the proof positive, which he has 
long been eagerly seeking, of—his own shame. Jujube, returning for 
his stick, is frightened out of his wits, and out of the house, by Griffin’s 
violence, leaving yet additional proofs of his second appearance, At 
length, things being at the worst, begin to mend; the truth is flashed 
upon the Griflinian mind and all is satisfactorily settled. The author 
was called for at the end of the piece, and announced it for repetition, 

Srranp THratre.—On Monday the performances of this house 
wound up with Messrs. Yates and Harringtou’s new farce “ Hit him! 
he has no friends.” Mr. Rodney Ricketts (Mr. J. Rogers) a very re. 
spectable but very timorous trunk maker, of Tooley-street, is about to 
marry in haste that he may repent at leisure, a young lady named’ Migs 
Verner, whose brother Edward having seen an advertisement offering a 
reward for another Ricketts, who has deserted his wife and three chil- 
dren, mistakes his sister's lover for the man, and proceeds first to thrash 
him almost to death, and then to follow him with a brace of Col. Colfs 
rifled pistols, to effect his utter destruction. Poor Rodney runs away to 
Canterbury where his lady-love, having discovered the mistake follows, but 
luckily for the audience, who thereby would lose no end of fun, sheis 
not able to clear up the matter until a variety of laughter-exciting in- 
cidents have occurred. Rodney’s fright causes him to be taken for a 
madman, and the “ Boots” of the “ Red Lion,’ one Joe Crabbs (Mr. 
H. J. Turner), who belongs slightly to the Sayers and Heenan school, 
and gives some manifestation of his proficiency in the “ noble art,” is 
deputed to keep watch and ward over him till his friends come to fetch 
him. This conduct on the part of “ Boots” naturally appears so 
strange to Rodney, that he in turn takes Joe for a madman, 
Upon this hinges a vast amount of drollery. But the um- 
happy denizen of Tooley-street is not near the end of 
his troubles yet. In comes Mr. Ricketts, and the three 
“ orphans,” two of whom clutch him by the legs, each taking one, 
while the third in the shape of a baby in long clothes is thrust into his 
arms. At length the mother “recognises” a stranger—to use an 
Hibernianism—in the person of her supposed husband. In addition 
to this shock to the cockney’s nervous system Edward Verner rushes 
in with his ‘ Colts,” and instead of a baby, Mr. Ricketts find a pistol 
thrust on his reluctant acceptance this time, wherewith he is to mix in 
deadly conflict with his pursuer: but his hand shakes so, it goes of, 
frightening him half to death with the notion that he has shot himself. 
The noise, however, brings Miss Verner and others to the spot, and 
upon the principle that all is well that ends well, every body is satisfied, 
not forgetting the audience, which was crowded and exuberant in its 
applause. In the burletta of “Fra Diavolo, or the Beauty and the 
Brigands,” that incomparable danseuse, Miss Rosina Wright, whose 
style is remarkable alike for spirit and for grace, for vivacity, elegance, 
and vigour, went through some of her saltatory exploits to the immense 
delight of the audience. The other pieces were “ The pet Lamb” (noticed 
in detail in our last number), and “ Observation and Flirtation.” 

Tue Stanparp THEatre.—Mr. Barry Sullivan and Miss Marriott 
are still drawing crowded houses at this admirably-conducted establish- 
ment. They appear nightly in one of the masterpieces of the higher 
drama: ‘ The Gamester,” “Money,” “ The Lady of Lyons,” “ Mae- 
beth,” “ Richard the 3rd,” &c., followed by popular and favorite after- 
pieces; both being judiciously selected and changed, with a view to 
the essential elements of novelty and variety, have been placed on the 
stage with powerful casts, and in a style reflecting the highest credit on 
the management. 

Surrey Turatrre.—The opening of this house on Saturday last we 
announced in our last number. We now proceed to give some account 
of the two new pieces produced, namely, “ Ralph Gaston, or the Three 
Lives,” and “The Veteran and his Son.” The plot of the first of these 
pieces is as follows :—Mr. Gaston, a yeoman, has two children, Lilian 
and Ralph, the former of whom is seduced, and the latter caused to be 
transported by a certain Sir Everard Dudley. Ralph forms a resolu- 
tion to inflict condign punishment on the man who has wronged his 
family, and returning from transportation in a vessel which is wrecked 
and all lives lost but his own, gets possession of the papers and 
property of one Clement Rathbone, a passenger, to whom he had pre- 
viously been assigned on a ticket-of-leave. Arrived in England, his sister 
and father dead and the family estates leased upon “ three lives,” of 
which that of the seducer is one, he begins to execute his scheme of 
Vengeance, appearing alternately in his own proper person, and as the 
deceased Clement Rathbone. The daughter of his sister Lilian, 18 
sought to be served by the son of Sir Everard as the father served 
her mother, but Ralph gets them on board a yacht, which he blows 
up with gunpowder. At length the purpose of the story being worked 
out, in Lilian’s daughter being put in possession of the family estate 
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h is charged with having made away with Rathbone, and hsi 
sudden death in a paroxism of excited feeling places him beyond the 
reach of all earthly troubles, Mr. Creswick personates the double 
character of Ralph Gaston and Clement Rathbone, the duplieate hero 
of the piece, with great spirit, versatility, and graphic power. The 
fanny character of the piece is Jem Maggots, an idiot, who follows 
Ralph with hardly the intelligence, though even more than the fidelity 
of a dog, and who is represented by Mr. C. Rice with considerable 
drollery and comic humour. The plot of the second piece, “The 
Veteran and his Son,” is in this wise :—Colonel Delorme wants his son 
Victor to be married to his niece Blanche, and to settle down as an 

iculturist, but the girl, as a matter of course, wants anybody but 
whom she is wanted to have, and with the deplorable caprice too often 
exhibited, has her affections trapped by the gaudy livery of a young 
jackadandy officer. Master Victor, in order to “cut out” his rival, 
turns soldier himself, and having committed a more than average 
amount of legitimate murders, obtains a captaincy, and is rewarded 
with his cousin Blanche in marriage, she having been left in the lurch 
by her quondam lover, who has taken up with an Arab sweetheart. 
the “grand spectacular” portion of the drama belongs to the part 
that is laid in Algeria, where in addition to the heroes and heroines 
already mentioned, who are continually engaged in enacting 
atruly awful account of heroism, we stumble over another “ funny 
character” in the shape of a cockney blackgaard, who had first seen 
the light within the sound of Bow bells, but whom capricious fortune 
has transported to another quarter of the globe, and transformed into 
a Grand Vizier—Bar-Bi- Kan—personated with a degree of mirth-com- 
pelling power by Mr, C. Rice, that the audience evidently consider 
quite irresistible, and in which they are not far out. The part of Vic- 
tor is excellently sustained by Mr. Shepherd, who endows it with the 
highest amount of vigour and movement. The dresses, stage effects, 
scenery, properties, Xc., are all first-rate, and both pieces are produced 
in a style highly creditable to the management. ‘The audience con- 
sisted of dense human masses wedged into every atom of space that pit, 
boxes, and gallery afforded, and wich seemed quite explosive with de- 
light and enthusiasm. 

Maryieponr THeatre.— Mr. Cave, the enterprising lessee of this 
convenient theatre, having set his house in order in the sense of 
thoroughly redecorating and renovating it in a style to which the 
term “magnificent ” is certainly not inappropiate, opened the season on 
Monday with a new and telling drama in three acts. Mr. W. Travers, 
well-known as an actor and dramatist, has succeeded in working up the 
perilous adventures, hair-breadth escapes, and final doom of “ Car- 
touche, the French Housebreaker,’ into a most effective play 
with a most impressive moral, shewing that the instinct of self- 
preservation operating among men on a large scale almost infallibly 
causes it to come to pass that “crime receives its punishment,” 
at the end of even the most successful career of guilt. The 
leading parts are appropriately and efficiently filled by Mr. W. Travers 
himself, who enacts the hero of the piece (Cartouche), Mr. W. 
Shalders, Pierre Bobilet, a guard Bourgeois; Mr. Harry Bolton, 
Gribichon, the French Blueskin; Miss E. Barnett, Louise, Car- 
touche’s bride; Miss H. Love, Eugene de Grandlicu; and Miss 
Lizzy Marshall, Can-Can. There are no less than twenty dramatis 
persone, enumerated nomination (besides the usual concomitants 
of soldiers, &c., &c.), including Cartouche’s gang, in which we 
find a number of desperate specimens of the “ dangerous classes,” 
under the characteristic soubriquets of the Lion, the Wolf, the 
Tiger, the Bear, the Ferret, the Eel, and not the “talking,” but 
the “sucking” Fish, which we would advise the proprietory of the 
deceased “talker” to try and catch without delay. Of the success 
of the piece, from the crowded audiences it is drawing, there 
can be no question. The other piece given was Mr. Edward Stirling’s 
drama of the “ White Slave,’Zin which Mr. J. F. Young sustained the 
character of Bill Bullseye and Elinore was represented by Miss H. 
Love. The new scenery (by Mr. W. Shalders), stage properties and 
effects, are all appropriate and excellent. 


Eastern Orrra-Hovse.—It is now a month since the opera in its | 


highest and most complete form was inaugurated as a permanency at 
what, in its primitive state, and before its rehabilitation, had been known 
as the Theatre Royal Pavilion, and we are therefore now ina position to 
judge of its status and prospects. ‘To do this we should take an opera 
of average merits and attractions (not performed for the first time so as 
to draw in respect of the circumstance of novelty), and with the usual 
stock-cast of the company. In these elements we have the fair medium 
data upon which to form a judgment, and we find them all concurring 
last Wednesday evening. ‘The opera was the English version of “ Son- 
nambula,” it was not a first performance. The artistes who appeared 
have been playing ever since the house opened, in this and other works. 
Tt was cast as follows :—The Sleep-walker, Madame Lancia; Elvino, 
Mr. Parkinson; Lisa, Miss Leng; Count Rodolfo, Mr. Rosenthal; 
Alessio, Mr. O. Summers. Such are the premises; the conclusion, 
ahouse crowded from pit to gallery; the mass of faces seen from the 
Proscenium boxes being almost as thick and quite as delighted. and 
enthusiastic as on the opening night, which shews that the 
multitudes who then assembled were not drawn together merely by 
the novelty of Mr. Douglass’s enterprise. The opera was excellently 
performed. Madame Luncia’s vocal and histrionie powers seem 
rather to be freshened and invigorated, by incessant work, than fatigued 
or impaired. Miss Leng in this as in the other pieces in 
Which we have seen her, does her part well and shews good 
fast and judgment. Mr. Parkinson’s voice, reminding us in timbre 
of the “ English Rubini.” Sims Reeves, was heard to great advantage, 
his holding note in “ Now 89 Gently,” (B flat), coming out pure, rich, 
and sonorous, elicited a storm of applause, and was followed by a 
Unanimous and decisive encore. Madame Lancia’s aria at the finale, 

Do not Mingle,” was an equal success, and her acting through- 
out as well as her singing were characterised by the highest 
qualities of an operatic artist. Mr. Rosenthal was a gentlemanly 
Count, and made the most ef a part in which there is so little 
to do; and Mr. Summers was a very droll and amusing Alessio. In 
the private boxes, among other visitors of note, we observed Malle. 
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Parepa, who seemed much interested in the performances, and accorded 
them a degree of attention to which from the excellence that charac- 
terised them, they were certainly entitled. 

Mr. G. W. Marrry’s Paize Giggs anp NaviovaL Parr Sones. 
Mr. G. W. Martin has established a high reputation as a composer of, 
and as having obtained prizes for, glees, i and part — 
which unquestionably rank among the most perfect specimens of 
kind ever written. He is also well-known for his skill and aptitude in 
organising choirs on a scale of gigantic magnitude. Indeed, he is 
now vigorously prosecuting the formatioa of a national choir which for 
its collossal proportions will not have an equal inthe world. On Satar- 
day last a performance of Mr. Martin’s compositions and arrangements 
took place at the Crystal Palace, when the choir numbered 2,000 voices, 
male and female. The original compositions given were “ The Cuckoo,” 
“The Army and Navy,” “ The Hemlock Tree” (words by ae 
‘Defence not Defiance,” “The Evening Star,” “ il! Thou 
lovely Queen of Night,” “Is she not beautiful,” “ Our Saxon fathers,” 
“The Rifle,” “ The Volunteer’s choral March.” The adaptations con- 
sisted of “ Auld Lang Syne,” “The last Rose of Summer,” “Scots 
wha ha,” “Rule Britannia,” and the “ National Anthem,” with which 
the performances terminated. There was an immense audience, who 
applauded heartily throughout, and joined in chorus with the last two 
pieces. The re-demanded pieces were numerous, but not all those 
encored were repeated, for the performance was continued without the 
usual interval for rest, and towards the latter half the choir and their 
indefatigable leader may be supposed to have been somewhat tired, 
Mr. Martin received an “ ovation,” both on taking his place and on 
retiring, when the choir cheered him heartily, waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs. The effectof the massive volumes of sound issuing from 2,000 
well exercised throats at once was grand and overpowering. Some of the 
melodies, the “ Hemlock Tree,” and “ The Evening Star” in i 4 
are beautiful in the extreme. It will be interesting to Volunteers and 
the public generally, to know that Mr. G. W. Martin is now organising 
a choir of several hundred Volunteers, for the pur; of introducing 
the practice of singing choral marches when on the march, A 
meeting of Volunteers on the subjeet will shortly be held in either 
the Floral or Exeter Mall, and subsequently at the Crystal Palace. 
No Volunteers will be sdmitted on these occasions unless in uniform ; 
and Volunteers interested in this movement, can send their names 
to Mr. Martin, at his publishers, Cramer and Co., or Addison and 
Co., Regent-street. 

Tue New Picrurr or tar “Presenravion IN THE TEMPLE.” — 
A new painting by Mr. Robert Dowling, of the “ Presentation in the 
Temple” is now on view at Messrs. H. J. Betjemann & Sons, 28, 
Oxford-street. Mr. Dowling, we understand, is but young as a man, 
and still younger as an artist, at least in years; but to judge from the 
present work his talents have decidedly attained a very i 
if a very precocious, maturity. Having passed the greater part of his 
life in Australia, in pursuits altogether unconnected with the vocation 
of which he bids fair to become a distinguished master, he returned to 
England, and it is only, as we understand, within the last three years 
that he has taken to his present profession. Such proficiency 
as the present works exhibits, achieved in so short a iod, gives 
token of no ordinary genius, while it evinces indefatigable powers of 
study and application. The drawing and the colouring are ali 
excellent. ‘he grouping is dexterously and effectively managed, the 
contrasts of the faces, the figures, the attitudes are admirable, and 
the ensemble of the work considered in its totality, as well as the details 
in their minute particulars, will command no stinted measure of praise. 
Simeon with the infant Jesus resting on his left arm, w 
right hand and face are raised eae, ree * in the act of 
prayer, and the Virgin with clasped hands, and an expression 
of mingled reverence, rm and ides decane in her countenance, cu | 
be supposed listening to the ominous words “ Yea, and a sword 
pierce through thy own soul also!” The effects producable by a judi- 
cious management of light and shade are seen in the white beard and 
under robe of Simeon and the child’s dress. Joseph, with the birds 
for sacrifice, forms a prominent figure in the group, as does also Anna 
the prophetess ; the positions and attitudes of these four figures being 
nicely adjusted and balanced. The national characteristics of phy- 
siognomy are well and faithfully preserved, as seen in the Nubian and 
the Greek towards the left. Selt righteousness and self-assertion, not 
to say self-conceit, with a materialistic boldness and a dash of sensuality, 
and a keen penetrating scepticism, are well blended and contrasted im 
the Pharisee and Sadducee, who are among the lookers on, and fill 
the space between the Virgin and the Prophet ; and disappointed self- 
esteem, verging upon a spiteful envy, set off by the uncognate senti- 
ment of eager curiosity, are pourtrayed in the countenances of the two 
women on the right. We believe Mr. Dowling is engaged on another 
work, of which considerable expectations may be formed, for from 
what he has already accomplished, there is reason to infer that he will 
become a really great painter. 





One or THE Hanpsomest Buitprxes ry Lonpon, says the Times 
Newspaper, is Partridge and Cousins’ Stationery Warehouse, No. 192, 
Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane. The largest and ¢ t house 
in the kingdom for paper and envelopes. Carriage paid to the country 
on orders over 20s. No charge for stamping. Useful cream-laid note, 
five quires for Gd.; super-thick ditto, five quires for 1s.; large com- 
mercial ditto, 3s. 6d. per ream ; thick cream-laid envelopes, 6d. per 100 ; 
large blue office ditto, 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 5,000 for 21s. 6d. Superfine 
blue foolscap, 102. Gd. per ream ; straw paper, 2s. 6d. per ream ; good 
copy-books (40 pages), 2s. per dozen. Illustrated Price-list post-free. 
Copy address—Partridge and Cozens, manufacturing stationers, No. 1, 
Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, E. C.—{ Advertisement. | 

Greyness, baldness, and other diseases of the hair, their cause and 
remedy, with “Hints on the Hair, its care and culture,” by F. M. 
Herring, 32, Basinghall-street, London; post free, 6d. “ A very useful 
little treatise, that may be consulted with advantage, conveying @ con- 
siderable amount of information respecting the beneficial effects to be 
derived from the proper care and cultivation of the hair.— Morning 
Herald. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE WELLINGTON COR- 
RESPON DENCE. 


This Day is published, 8vo., 20s. 


‘¥ 

Tr Supplementary Despatches 
OF TH UKE OF WELLINGTON, relating to 

the Expeditions to Denmark—Pians for the Conquest of 
Mexico—Expeditions to Portugal—and First Advance of | 
the British Army into Spain, July 1807—December 1810. | 
Edited by his Son. | 
Uniform with the above. | 
5 THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE, 1807 to 1809.! 
vo, 2 | 


i. / 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES, RELA-| 
TING TO INDIA. 4 Vols. S8vo. 20s. each. | 
*,* These Volumes render complete the Indian Section! 
— First Edition of the Wellington Despatches, 1797— | 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. | 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 


The following New Volumes are Just Issued : | 


o , . 

urray’s Handbook for Berks, 

BUCKS, AND OXFORDSHIRE; with a parti- 

cular account of the City and University of Oxford, and 

the Descent of the Thames to Maidenhead and Windsor. 
With Map. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ul. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH WALES. 
With Map. Post 8yo. 5s. 6d. 


i. | 
THE HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY, in- 


cluding Holland, Belgium, Prussia, and the Rhine to 
Switzerland. A New and Revised Edition. With Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Joun Mupray, Albemarle-street. 


The News: Banker’s Journal, 


Insurance, Mining, Railway, and Joint Stock | 
Company's Review. A Journal specially identified with | 
the educated, the wealthy, and the ** well-to-do” sections 

society. “* The Letters of Junius,” on all the exciting 
Topics of the day, are producing a profound sensation. 
they are read by every educated man in the country, 
and appear regularly every week in “ The News.” 








i, 


THE REV. DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK, 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; 
OR, THE GREAT PREPARATION, 
Will be Published on Thursday nect. 


| Norter—This work will include the Two Lectures delivered at the Oratoire, at Paris, on hg 


Future of the Earth,” and “ The Future of England.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 








Just Published, fep. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE FRENCH UNDER ARMS, 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


“The Book which is light in manner is solid in substance. If very agreeable to read it will be found no less liseful to 
| remember.”’— A thenceum, Sept. Sth, 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street. 
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Just Published, Third Edition, Price 10s. 6d. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 
ser BOOTH, ae, ene. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


ELKERTON RECTORY. 


BEING PART THE SECOND OF “TWENTY YBARS IN THE CHURCH.” 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


“ The refined drollery and quiet satire remind one of Sidney Smith. Few absolute novels are half so captivating, at 
we earnestly recommend it."’--S¢. James's Chronicle. 

“* Elkerton Rectory’ is one of the most charming stories we have read for many a day, It is a perfect Picture of the 
cares and pleasures, the sorrows and joys of country clerical life. It is the production of a Gentleman whose 


From the Critic, Feb. 25th, 1860, | sense is equal to his powers as a writer, and whose sound and moderate churchmanship, vies with his knowledge of thy 


“The Leading Insurance Journal, “The News,” has | 
recently trebled its size. Nothing can be more satis- 
factory than the reason given for the change. It wiil not, 
says the announcement in the editorial columns, have 
escaped the notice of our friends that, for some months, 
very frequently more than one-half of the entire journal 


world, and his ability to depict things as they are."-- Morning Herald, Sept. 7th. 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street. 


Just ready, 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 





has been occunied with advertisements. These have 
encroached too much upon the space which is due te | 
literary and original contributions. Hence the enlarge- 
ment, in connection with which‘ The News ° will add to its 


Insurance matter, Mining, Banking, Railway, and General | 


Commercial information!” 
Publishing Office of “‘ The News,” (price 4d.) 3, Brydges- 
street, Strand, W.C. 





Every Wednesday—price Twopence—Thirty-two Columns 


. Tr 
é | ‘he Policy-Holder: a Weekly 
Journal of Life Insurance and other Provident In- 
stitutions, Literature, aud select lutelligence. Conducted 
by WitntaM CARPENTER. 

This periodical, as its title indicates, is especially appro- 
priated to matters in which the policy-holders in the 
various Life Offices, and the subscribers to the various 
te Institutions of the United Kingdom are in- 


No injustice will knowingly be done to any Institution. 
On the contrary, every fair opportunity will be taken to 
bring prominently forward whatever may tend to increase 
= confidence where it properly exists, and to create 

wherever it may be deserved. Those Institutions 
which honestly fulfil their obligations—dealing candidly 
and unequivocally with the public, and equitably with 
their Insurants and Shareholders, will find the Policy- 
Holder a steady and zealous supporter. 

To the Agen ts of Life Offices it is especially useful, for 
the information it contains. Every question they can 


fairly propose will receive a direct and reliable answer ; | 


the aienthenel Policies and all other actuarial caiculations 
are made by Members of the Institute of Actuaries. 

The numbers of the Policy-Holder already published 
contain articles of great interest and value, by Dr. Farr, 
Dr. Southwood Smith, and other writers, who are justly 

arded as authoritics in economic science; and no labour 
or expense is spared to render it a Journal of permanent 
as weil as of immediate usefulness. 
Published by W. Srrance, 8, Amen Corner, Paternoster- 
row, and may be ordered through any Bookseller. 








Weekly, Financial, Commercial, and Economical 
Newspaper. 
4 I ‘he Reporter; or, the London 
MONETARY TIMES. 
Issued every Saturday Morning. 
Price 3d., Stamped 41, Subscriptions per year, 10s. 6d. 
(Town) ; 12s. 6d. (Country.) 
Edited by J. IRVING {SCOTT. 


The Reporter, set on foot in 1847, consists of thirty- | 


two large pages, and is devoted to Finance, Commerce, 


Prices, Statistics, Banks, lusurance, Railways, Specula- | " 
tion, and Investment: and to Provident Institutions. | Beers 


Savings’ Banks, Loan, Friendly, Freehold Land, Building, 
and all meritorious, and really useful National Institu-| 
tions. The Reporter is generally looked upon as a safe | 
Monitor and Guide in ali matters relating to Finance, 
Investment, and Speculation ; and has for many years, 


THLE LONG RUN. 


A NOVEL. 
By HENRY OWGANJLL.D., Author of “ Out on the World,” &e. 


“*The Long Run’ is decidedly a brilliant sketch of life, and an effective exposition of some momentous phasid 
human nature.”--Evening Sun, June 28th. 

“ The scene of the novel is chiefly laid in Ireland; and as picturesque description is evidently the author's fore, 
he has ample opportunity of revellinginit. . . . The dialogues are infused with much dramatic spirit, and we 
quite up to the mark, while the style is otherwise fluent and energetic.— Dispatch July 14. 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 


| Hachette and Co.’s Popular | THE SATURDAY ANALYSI 
e SCHOOL BOOKS. : 
Telemaque, 1s. 3d. ; Charles XII., 1s. 6d.; La Fontaine, ‘i AND 
LEADER. 


ls. 6d.; Montesquieu Grandeur et Décadence de Romains, 
Is. 3d.; Roche’s French Exercises, 1s, 6d.; Noel and 
Chapsal’s french Grammar and Exercises, 1s. 6d. each ; “VIEW AND REC > OF POLITICAL, UTE 
Louis XIV., 2s. 6. ; Chapsal’s Models of French Litera- A Et = — ve —_ 7 : a - NT 
ture, Prose, 3s.; Poetry, 38. ; Cwsar, with Latin Notes, RARY, ARTISTIC, AND SOCIAL EVENTS. 
Is. 6d.; Horace, with Latin Notes, 1s. 6d.; Virgil, Price 3d. 
with Latin Notes, 2s.; Homer's Iliad, 4s., &., &c. —e -. BAe [Wew Gasica W 

All 12mo size, and strongly bound in boards, CONTENTS of No. 545 (New Series, No. 35) 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1860, 


L. HACHETTE & CO., Publishers, 18, King William- 
oe ee | The Triumph at Naples. Mr. Roebuck’s}Political Dispeps 
King Bomba turned Protestant. 
Merit and Patronage. 
I M > R 5 The Deaths of Mr. Wilson and Sir I. G. Wari. 
1c ai all ot VOSS. — The Post-office and the Labour Market. 
= Every Thursday—One Penny. An Indepen- : _ The High Price of Bread and Meat. 

dent Family Paper, having (with one exception only) | Cleanliness and Godliness. Dr. Whewell’s Plate. 





FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 





the largest circulation in the county of Hereford. | Plutarch. Chronic Alcoholism. 
| Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of | The late Right Hon. James Wilson. 

all the other local papers put together. Orders, Adver- L New Tales. 

tisements, and Books for Review, to be sent to the | Foreign Correspondence; Hanover. 


Publisher, J. W. F. CounsELi, Market-place, Ross. | Serials. Record ofthe Week. Entertainments, 
"] — LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 18, CATHERINE- 


‘ ° STREET. 8 . rc. 
ynn and Gough, Printers, | _ S*8=*™. STHAND, WS 
_4”310, Strand, W.C., invite gentlemen preparing works > js 4 , 
for the press to send to them for an estimate prior to | | eeth. ee By Her Majestys 
| engagtng with a Printer. Royal Letters Patent. Newly Invented and Pe 
—_— Ee Pe — tented Application of Chemically reget See 
> ask ‘or nh RUBBER in the constraction of Artificial Teeth, 
\ hen you ask for Cle nfield and Palates. Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGBOS 
PATENT STARCH, see that you get it, a8 | DENTIST, 9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOB 
inferior kinds are orten cubstituted. Sold by all SQUARE, Sole Inventor and Patentee. A new, 
| © andlers, Grocers, &e., &e, WOTHERSPOON and | and invaluable invention, consisting in the 
| Co., Glasgow and London, | with the mostabsolute perfection and success, of chemi 
- . 4 , cally prepared India Rubber in lieu of the ordinary gold 
KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE or bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no springs 
AND SPARROWS. wires, or fastenings are required; a greatly-i 
P " | Wh t t freedom of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity hither 
olsonec eat wholly unattainable, aud a fit perfected with the mot 
kills Mice and Sparrows on the spot. In ld,, ; unerring accuracy, are secured; the greatest support is 
24., 44., and 8d. packets, with directions and testimonials. ! given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tet 
No'risk or damage in laying this Wheat about. From a | der by the absorption of the gums. The acids of the 
single packet hundreds of mice and sparrows are found | mouth exert no agency on the prepared India Rubber, 











been the recognised organ of all Provident Institutions! dead. and, as a non-conductor, fluids of any temperature may 


All who wish a first-rate Financial Newspaper, and at 
a moderate price, should subscribe to the Reporter. 


The Reporter may emphatically be styled the Jovrnau Agents. 


OF ALL Provipent INstiTUTIONS. 
The 


Barclay and Sons, W. Sutton and Co., W. Edwards, | with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained — 
F. Newbery and Sons, B. Yates and Co., London | mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste being & 
7 same time wholly provided against by the peculiarnatum 
Sold retail by all Medicine Vendors, Druggists, Grocers, | of its preparation. Teeth filled with gold and Mr 


r circulates largely and entirely among the | &e., throughout the world.—Beware of dangerous and | Ephraim Mosely’s White Enamel, the only stopping the 


affluent, classe | fraudulent imitations, offered for the sake of obtaining | willnot become discoioured,and particularly 

Guu Gatcnatio medion tor ai tear Adverts: | larger profits. | for the front teeth.—9, Grosvenor-street, Grosveaa> 
he Observe the Name—Barber's Poisoned Wheat Works, | square, London; 14, Gay-street, Buth; and 10, Eldon- 
Pablishing Office, 169, Strand, W.C. London. Ipswich. square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ae 
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